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Ipedpibanne Pycckon WepKosHon Aeneraunn 
Bo rape ¢ Mutpononntom HuKonaem B CIA, 


B cy66orTy 2-ro n1oHA B Hbw-Mopk Ha AfzaBadbcKH asponopT 
npH6blia camMoweTOM CKaHIHHeBHaH Spsahnc WepKOBHaA ewerauHA 
u3 Copetckoro Cows3a. B coctaB ee BXOAAT NpaBOCAaBHble, 1Tepa- 
He, OanTHCTbI H OHH NMpeACTaBUTeAb aPMAHCKOH WepKBH. JLeneralHio 
OXKNLalH YTPOM, HO H3-3a OypHOK NoroAbl Ha OKeaHOM OHH MpHObI- 
JM JMiWb B 5 uacos AHA. JleneraToB BcTpeyaiu mpezctaBuTean Ha- 
WHOHatbHoro Coseta Xpuctuanckux Llepxsei Bp CLA Bo raape c 
riaBOH aMepHKaHCKOH MpecBHTepHaHCKOH WepKBH (HbIHeCLUHHM Mmpel- 
cematezem HalnonatbHoro Coseta) A-pom bBaehkom. Llepkosnpie 
eAaATeIM pasHbIX BepOHcnoBexzaHHH Poccuu npuraawenbt Hawnonadb- 
HbIM COBeTOM B pe3yJbTaTe moe3aKH B MockBy BbICLUIHX MpoTecTaH- 
CKHX PyYKOBOAHTeZeH H3 CoeqHHHHHBIX LilTaToB B Ha4vate TeKyuero 
roma. (B Mapte 1956 r.) 


Ha asponopte wWerbli 2eHb MOKJH NOX 2O#KAEM JCMOHCTPAaHTbI 
(OKONO COpoKa 4eJOBeK H3 Ppa3HbIX KpaHHHX FPyNMHpOBOK, B TOM 
uncle YKpaHHCKMX CenapaTHCTOB, “CaMOCBATOB”, YHHaTOB H Ipyrlilbi 
BaawuMupcKOH MOJOZExKH, TO-ecTb “KapsoB4uaH”). Hapsayzbl NOAMWHH 
He JONycKaJiv HX B 30aHHe BOK3ala. TOAbKO Npuw MocazKe MeseraToB 
B aBTOMOOHAH HauHoHaibHoro CoBeta XpucTHaHcKHx LlepksBei, 7e- 
MOHCTPaHTbI MOMbITaAIHCh YCTPOHTb KOWAYHH KOHLUePT. 


B Mockse npuraawenHbie B AMepxKy eseraTbl pyCCKHX XpH- 
CTHAHCKHX WepKBeH OblIM NpexynpexeHbl, YTO XO3HeBa He MOTYT 
rapaHTHPOBaTb, YTO HeKOTOPbie CKaHaHCThI He OyAyT NMOABAATBCA 
B Nose 3peHHA roctel, HO 4YTO 3TO HH B KOeM CJly4ae Heb3A OyleT 
IIPHHHMaTb 3a BbIpPaxKeHHe HaCTPOeHHH aMepHKaCcKOro OOLILeCTBeH- 
HOrO MHeHHA. 


Bo raape npu6pipuieh eareraunH — MuTponoauT Hukowait 
KpytTHukuit 4 Konomenckui. M3 npaspocaaBHbix C HHM MaCTHTbI MHT- 
podopxpi npotoneped Muxana CraBHuuKHi, HacToaTeib Kxua3b-Baa- 
AMMUpcKoro co6opa B JieHuHrpaze uw ZOuUeHT JiyxoBHoH Axazemun B. 
HM. Taapi3zun. B zereraunvi BXOAAT NpeACTAaBHTeH HHOCAABHOrO enH- 
CKONaTa: JTepaHCKHH apxuenuckon JlaTBHH @Pypc, sAMTepaHcKHH 
apxuvenuckon ScToHHH KuBHT HM apMAHO-rperopHaHcKHH enucKon 
Tep-Ospanecban. OT pyccKHX nmpaBOciaBHbIxX AMepHKH B pacmopsxKe- 
HHe MHMTponowMTa Hukowaai Ha BpeMA ero npeObipaHuaA B AmepHKe 
OTKOMaHAHpOBaH MHTpOdopuHbii mpoTtonepeh Mocud Ji3B0ny4HK. 
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C BoK3ada WeleralvA B COMPOBOXKACHHH BCTPeYaBLUHX ee Mpo- 
TeCTAHCKHX JeATeteH mpocseqoBata B rocTHHHly “Baazopd-Acto- 
pHa”, rae AAA Hee ObINH 3aepxXaHbI anapTMeHTHI. Cpa3sy no npHO6ni- 
THH rocteH B rOCTHHHLY JA HHX Obla ycTpoeHa mpecc-KoHdepenuns, 
Ha KOTOPOH NpHCyTCTBOBatO OKONO 40 KOppecnOHeHTOB ra3eT, KHHO- 
onepaTopoB H NpexcTaBHTeweh KOMNMaHHH TenreBu3HH. Tlepepogunka- 
MM BBICTyNaIH MpezcTBaBuTeiH HawnonaabHoro Coseta Llepxsei u 
mpodeccopa aMepHKaHCKHX YHHBeEpCHTeTOB. 


Beyepom B OTZeIbHOM 3ante “Baagzopd-Actopuu” cocTosaca 
nepBbih o6e2, AaHHbId AeleraTaM PYKOBOAHTeAAMH aMePHKaHCKHX 
mpoTecTaHcKHX WepKBeH. BceMH y4acTHHKaMH Obisia OTMe4eHa Apy- 
*KeCTBEHHAaA aTMOC(epa HayaBUIHxcA Gecen. 


7lemerauHa pyccKHX WepKOBHbIX AenTeteH, npHOniBuian B Ame- 
PHKy NO NpHraauleHHO O*UUHAAbHbIX MpOTeCTaHCKHX KPYFOB CTPaHbi 
AAA TeperoBopoB 0 OyYUIMX B3aHMMOOTHOLICHHAX M@KAY PeAHrHo3- 
HbIMH rpymaMH O6OHX CTpaH, Ha BTOPOH eHb cBOero npe6niBaHHA B 
CUUIA pa3szeaniacb mo BeponcnoBeqHOMy mpH3Haky. Mutponoaut 
HuKOJai COBepLIHA TOpxKeCTBeHHOe CuyKeHHE B HCTOpHYecKOM Hu- 
KOaeBCKOM Ka(dpepaibHOM co6ope, OCBALLCHHOM B CBOe BpeMsA MaT- 
puHapxom THxoHom. Jipyrve mpaBociaBHble 4eHbI Wewerauun mpH- 
CYTCTBOBaJH Ha TOM Ke O6oOrocyxXeHHH, MPHBAeKWIeM TOANY MOJALLMX 
CA, NpeBbIWaBLUyIO CTeYeHHe OoroMOJbuUeB B NaCXaJbHylO HOUb. Mut- 
podopxpil npoTtonepeh Muxana CaaBHHuKHA, NpHaeTeBHBIH Cc MHT- 
PONOJAHTOM, COCJyXKHA eMy BCeTe C MCCTHbIM COOOPHBIM H OKPY)KHbIM 
JLYXOBeHCTBOM. 


ApMsHCKHA enucKon, npHOniBuiHi u3 CopetcKoro Cows3a, caly- 
2%KHJ. B AaPMAHCKOM alocTobcKoM co6ope Hbw-HMopxa. [lpn6aatui- 
cKHe JHOTepaHCKHe apXHeNHCKONbIl, B COMPOBOXAeCHHH H3BeCTHOTO 
BCeM 3apy6e@xXHbIM PYCCKHM LEPKOBHbIM exTetnm Il. ®. Annepcona 
(aeantean Y.M.C.A., 6GAarogqapaA ycHIMAM KOTOPOrO 6bIIH H32aHbI BCe 
OorocioBcKHe HW peJHrHO3HO-*uOcomcKHe Tpyszb o. C. Byaratosa, 
Bepasesa, ®panxa, Jlocckoro, KaprawiosBa HW Ap. H BOSHHK NapHxKCKH 
Pycckuh 6orocaoBcKHi HHCTHTYT) OTMpaBHJIHCb B BeAHYeCTBeHHbIL 
HbIO-HOPKCKHH coG6op cs. MoanHa Borocaosa, rae HX TenNAO NpHBeT- 
CTBOBal BHKapHbI enuckon EnuckonasbHow wepKBu Jloneran. 


Mutponoaut Hukosah Obl BcTpeyeH B pyccKOM coG6ope c Be- 
JHKOH ciaBoH uw OOa4eH B OapxaTHy} MaHTHHWO. BesnyectBeHHad 4, 
B TO K€ BPeMA, Mpoctad MaHepa MHTPONMOAHTa AepxaTb ce6An cpasy 
onpezedHa OTHOWIeHHe K HeMy COOpaBLUMXCA Ha WeEPKOBHOH NManep- 
TH MH NpHseraioulHx TpoTyapax. Korga OH BCTYNHA B XpaM, NOX TOp- 
*KeECTBEHHOe MeHHE XOPa, NMPHAORKHACA K KpeCcTy H Mpenogzan apxu- 
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His Eminence, NICHOLAS, Metropolitan of Krutitsky and Kolomna, bless- 
ing the faithful at end of Liturgy in St. Nicholas Cathedral. 


vepelickoe OnarocmoBeHHe BCTpeuaBLIeMy ero AYXOBeHCTBY, MpHcyT- 
CTBYHOULHE OLLYTHIM, YTO NO cBOAbI cCOOopa BOUIa B AMUe ero caMa 
pyccKan wepKosBb. JIMTYprHaA OTIH4atacb HeOOwMYaHHOH AAA aMepH- 
KaHCKOH MpaBOCcJaBHOH MpaKTHKH TOP2KeCTBeCHHOCTbW. 


MuTponodauTy COCyKHAM MHTPOMopHble mpoToHKepen CaBHHL- 
KuH, J3BoHuMK, TaBpuank, ApxuMaHapuTt Jlocudeh, npotonepen Kpe- 
uek, Jlyunwun, Letiko, Kopanbuyk (Maaquini), KyapuHkKos u CBALLeH- 
HHK Penbe, YuactHe mpoTOoAvakOHOB O. MHHOKeHTHA MH O. CNMpHOHa 
mpHaBaio S6orocayxKeHuW O7arodenHoe COBePLUICHCTBO, BO3MOKHOe 
TOJbKO B MpaBociaBHOH cayx6e. Toaoc u3BecTHOro BCceH pyccKOH 
AmepuKH MpoTogqvakoHa CeMOBa 3BYy4al TOPXKeCTBYIOLIeCH MOLILHO- 
cTbtO. He nmoasexXUT HHKAKOMY COMHECHHN, YTO BCe NoNMaBline BHYTP 
co6opa O6biIM 3aXBa4eHbI HCTOBbIM H M@JICHHO-BHYLUMTCbHbIM M0- 
C€OBaHHeM HecpaBHeHHoro OorocayxeHHAY YcHeHHbIK xop (4e- 
TbIpe poKOUyUIMX Oaca — sABJeHHe B AMepHKe, BePpOATHO, elle He- 
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6biBato0e) MOA ynpaBAeHHeM TataHTAMBOrO ®. C. Ko3aoscKoro mpe- 
B30uer ce6a. 


Ilponospeab MUTpOonOaHTa HuKOJaA BbISBaa Cle3bl y MHOTHX 
HM MHOrHX MpHCyTCTBYHOWIHX. Ona Obilda MpOH3HeECeHa MPOHHKHOBEH- 
HO H TOJAbKO NOATBEPANAa, YTO BAALbIKA—OHH H3 3aMe4aTebHel- 
LUHX LePKOBHbIX OpaTOPOB He TOJIbKO Hallero Beka. CaoBa ero Oyk- 
BaJIbHO 3aNawaiw B AYUIH HW NpexyO6exAeHHble ClywaTetu (a TakHe 
ObIIH, MPH B XpaM elle 2O ero NMpvHe3a) NPOHHKAHCb OYeCBHAHbIM 
Aa Bcex OaroroBeHHeM. TeKcT nponoBedH Obi 3amvcaH HeCKOJbKH- 
MH 3BYKOBbIMH alilapaTaMH. 


Ilo OKOHYAaHHH CyKObI MHTPONOAMT OCTaJcA Ha cOee Gaaro- 
CIOBIATb Hapod. 


CBAULeHHHKaM MNpHuWwAOCb OWCMHTb AaAMBOH, 4TOO6bI ynopxo- 
4UHTb TIDHTOK K HeCMY TOQJITIbI. Tako 2aBKH 2aBHO He 3HaJIH HbIO-HOPK- 
CKHe XpaMbIl, 


Tlocae cayxO6bI B NMOMeLLLEHHH MpH cOOope MUTPONOAHTY HU ero 
CNYTHHKaM ObIJ Nped1O#KeH 3aBTpak C THIIMYHO AMCPHKAHCKHMH 6.110- 
amu. B 3 4aca NonoOAyAHH pacnucanHe Haunounatbuoro Coseta Xpu- 
cTHaHCcKHX LlepKBeH (TOUHOe AO MHHYTHI WH 3alOJHeHHOe TakxKe 0 
nocueqHeH MHHYTbI) BOLO B CHay. KuHOOnepaTophl, pamnonepaTo- 
pbl H WEcATKH ChoTorpados, c paHHero yTpa HapyllaBluIHx OGulee cno- 
KOHCTBHe, NPOH3BeIH MOCTeHHe CHHMKH, 3amvCH MO cBepKaHHe 
BCIIbILUeK, WedKaHHe H XKyKAaHHe alinmapaToB. M AAHHHbIe 4epHBie 
KaHIAKH JBHHYJHCb B JaibHeHuIHMH NyTb, yBO3A pyccKoro apxuma- 
CTLIPA H3 pyccKoro co6opa Amepuku. C TpyZomM OTOpBaBLanAcaA OT 
Hero MacTBa Cpa3y NOYYBCTBOBaJa KaKYI0-TO LICMALLLYHO OCHPOTeOCb. 


CpeAv BHOBb NpHObiBLIHX — apXHeNHCKONbI AWTepaH JlaTBHH 
H IcTOHHH, MpeAcTaBHTeb BEPXOBHOFO KaTOJHKOCa BCeX aPMAH, ele 
apyrve Oantucth. B kpyrax “xo3seB” — HallwoHaabHoro Coseta 
XpucTHaHcKHx Llepxse B CLUA pacnpoctpanusaca aHekgot. Jleno B 
TOM, 4TO mpectapetbiid apMAHCKHH enucKkon (emy 75 waeT) nNoUuTH 
rayxon. Korga u3-3a pada NOAMWeHCKHX “rOcTeNPHHMHbIe” MHKeTUH- 
KH CTaJH KpH4aTb pyraTeAbCTBa H M@aXaTb CBOHMH [aKaTaMH, elHc- 
KOM MpPHHA 3TO 3a NPHBETCTBHA HW, OCTAHOBHBUIHCh Cc LOGPOH u mpH- 
BeTIMBOH yAbiIGKOH, Haat H32aIH OAarOCcHOBAATb JCMOHCTPaHTOB, 
KOTOPble ONe€WHIH H MpPHUIIH B 3aMelWaTebcTBO. IlotomM OH OO6Db- 
ACHHJ, “KOra MpHe3xKaeT apxHepel y Hac, HapOA Take pamyeTca HU 
BCTpeyaloT CBOerO apXHMacTbLIpA BecesO.” 
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Cpeau caywiatereH 6bl1H ABHO BpaxAeOHbIe MHTPONOJHTY J0- 
AM, CHauadia NOCMe€MBaBLUIHeCA HW CTOABLUHe C PyKaMH B KapMaHax. Ho 
6marowenve TOPXKeCTBEHHOH AHTYPrHH, MpOHHKHOBeHHOe CAyKeHHE 
MHTPONOJMTa, COHM AYXOBEHCTBA (JCCATb CLYKAULHX aPXHMAHAPHTOB 
MH MpoTouvepeeB NPH ABYX MpOTOAHaKOHAX, He CUHTAA CBALLLCHHHKOB, 
CTOABLUIMX B alTape), XHPOTOHHA HOBOTO HWHOTO AHaKOHAa, AHBHOe 
neHve xOpa, — Bce 3TO 3aXBaTHIO TOANy. Korga muTponoazuT Huko- 
Jai Hava nmponosBeyb, KOe-KTO BbITAaLIHA KapaHwawH. Ho kapaHsa- 
win HcuYe3qH. PykH CaMHM BbINpOCTaqHCcb H3 KapMaHOB. CTaaH Kpe- 
CTHTbCA JOH, MOXKET ObITb, HHKOra He KpecTHBUIHecA. Ce3bI m0- 
ABHJIMCb Ha riasax y MHOrHX. COBO MHTpONOAHTa S6bIIO O 1106BH, 
oO cnaceHHuuw 4Yepe3 LlepkoBb, 0 6GyAyuleh “cTpaHe”, Kya MbI BCe NpH- 
eM, — 0 wapcTBe BoxwkuemM HM NYTH K HEMY, O CTOHKOCTH CBATOH Py- 
CH, KOTOpas He TOAbKO Oblia, HO H CCTb H KOTOPAA, KaK TBEPAO BEPAT 
npaBocwaBHble, OcTaHeTcA cO60H, cBATOH Pycbiw, Bcerga, O TOM, 4TO 
Haue BewHYahwee COKPOBHUe H GecueHHOe HacyleqHe npexKOB — 
Bepy Mbl JOJDKHbI NepeaTb HaliIHM AeTAM H MOTOMKaM. Becb nepe- 
NOJHCHHBIA COG6Op Ha 3aKJIOUHTeJIbHBIN BO3rac MHTpOoNoHTa “eH- 
HbIMH YCTbI” FTPOMKO H MOLIHO OTBeTHA: “BoncTHHy BOocKpece!” Sta 
@€2MHCTBeHHAaA C1yKOa MHTPONOMHTa Hukowan B AmMepuKke 6bila 6oub- 
WIMM JYXOBHbIM Mpa3AHHKOM. Hauia pa3sO6uleHHOCTb BbI3Bala y rpo- 
MaZHOrO OOJbUIHHCTBa B3ZOX COMKAaIeCHHA: Kalb OblIO Tex, KOTOPbIe 
NO O306J€HHOCTH CBOeCH AHWIHIHCb yu¥acTHA B 9TOM MpasHHKe. 


H. Ml—nuu. 


Hp1o-Mopkx. 





AVAILABLE: The INDEX, in both Russian and 
English, is available for Volume (IX) of One Church. 
Please order from the Circulation Department, 727 
Miller Avenue, Youngstown 2, Ohio, and enclose 
10¢ (coin) to help cover handling and postage. 
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KOHYHHA APXHEMMCKONA AQAMA 


Ipe6pisasuini Ha noKkoe BbicokonpeocsauleHHbiih ap- 
xvenuckon Afam (®HANNNOBCKHA) CKOHYaICA NOcHe TAKKOH 
G6one3sHH B PuAazenbdun 29 anpeaa. 


Nouwwswni Baaapika poanaca 30 anpapa 1881 r. B M. 
Pyna Kufayesckoro ye3la B TanvuHH B CeMbe CBALLCHHHKA. 
Ilo OKOHYaHHH FHMHa3HH B Bbepexkanax on B 1900 r. nocTy- 
nua Ha 6orocnoBcKHh dakyabteT JibBOBCKOrTO yHHBepCcuTeta 
H 3aTeM NMepeseca Ha tOpHAN4ecKHH. [IpHexaB B AmMepHkKy B 
1903 r., OH Hrpad BHAHYWO pOAb B KapnaTopyccKkoH cpene u 
peakTuposan rasety “IIpapaa”. B 1905 r. on BosBpamlanca 
BO JIbBOB JAA OKOHYAHHA YHHBePCHTeTa H OKOHYATEAbHO 9MH- 
rpuposan B C.I.A. 8 1912 r. B tom xe rozy on 6bIn pyKo- 
nO10%KeH BO Hepes ennckonOoM AseKcCaHapom (HemoszoscKkum), 
HbIHe apxHenHckonom Bpywccesbckum uw Beapruiickum. 


B sToT nepvHon Baaabika pedakTuposan rasety “CBet”. 
B 1916 r. On 6bIn HAaSHAa4eH ANMHHHCTPAaTOpOM PyCCKHX NpHXxo- 
nos Kanaapi. B 1922 r. ennckonamu Credbanom u Topasn0om 
(6yAyulHM MY4eCHHKOM 4euICcKOrO NpaBocniaBHun) ON Obi XH- 
POTOHHCaH BO enxHcKOna. [Ipx Mutponoantax BenHwamuHe Hu 
Makapuu [lpeocsauennpii Adam cOcTOaA BHKapeem B CaHe 
apxHenuckona H C THTYIOM PuAanenbduiickoro u Kapnato- 
pycckoro. Bo spema 6one3sHu Mutponoanta Makapua x no 
KOKYHHE eFO OH COCTOAA HCNOAHAIOWIMM AOMKHOCTD [MatTpHap- 
wero IK3apxa. [lo 6one3Hn On 6bIN OTNMYULEH Ha NOKOH, 


Ornespanne apxuenuckona Agama coBepuiann 2 mas 
Mutponoaut Antouui (AnTHOxHicKoH LlepKBH) Hw enucKon 
Tepmanoc (KoxnctanTunHonoapcKoh Llepkeu) B cocaywKeHHH C 
COOOpHbIM H OKPYXKHbIM JlyXOBeHCTBOM. Teno nounBUaro 
npeaHo 3emMe Ha pyccKOM OTJeAe KNalOuuia Mayut-Onnsert. 











JKSAPWEMY GOBETY 


PYCCKOM MPABOCJIABHOM LIEPKBH B AMEPHKE 


C oco6o0k GaaronzapHoctbw coo6uaw Bam, 4To Hawied Myxkaues- 
cko-Yxropozckoh [IpapocaaspHoh Enapxueh noayuen u3aBaemblit 
Bamu xypHaa “Egunan LlepKosp”. 


Sl, pocnuranHuk Cespepo-Amepukanckoi [IpaBpocaasHoh Llepk- 
pu (Jlyx. Cemunapuun B T3aHadaai, Hpw JbKepseii) AM4YHO O4eHb HH- 
Tepecyloch WePKOBHOH %KH3HbIO B AmepHke. Ho, K CcOxKaJeCHHN, B N0- 
JY4eHHbIX HaMH 9K3eMIAApax Bol OveHb MatO OcBelllaeTe O XH3HH H 
6biTe WLeEPKOBHOH 2#H3HH B CLA. 


- Mue u3BecTHO, 4TO y Bac MHOrO LePKOBHBIX HOPHCAHKUHH, 
Ho MeHA YAHBAKeT TO, YTO B SK3apxate Pycckok [lpapocaasnon Llep- 
KBH A He BCTpedal ee AYXOBHBIX ChIHOBeH, TEX OTLOB, KOTOPbIM Pyc- 
ckan Ilpapocaapuan Llepkosb AapoBana KycoK xae6a — Oaaro6bit 
O CMePTH HM OTKPbia AAA HHX NYTb An Be4YHOH XKH3HH, T. €. BOCTIH- 
Tala HX B Aywnacthipeh. [e-xe OnrarogzapHocth?! 


bpatue MOH, ACAMBUIHe CO MHOW Xe6 WH COab Pyccxok [Ipaso- 
caaBHoH Llepksu B TsHadaah, Hpw Jixepsel, a Bac BO33bIBaW, YTO, 
Bac, MOXeT ObITh, ycTpallialo paHbule, KOrfza TpyAHO OGpio coo6- 
UlaTbCA HaM, KOPa BparHv Halli NOAb3OBaIHCb TEMH OOCTOATEAbCTBA- 
MH HM BbI.YMbIBaJIM BCAKHE HEObIIMLbI KH Bac ycTpawiaiH. Tenepb ecTb 
BO3MOXHOCTb O60 BCeEM Y3HaTb AHY4HO. Ilpuesxalite un yOenuTecb, 
uto Llepkopb XpucroBa y Hac cBOGOAHO »#KuBeT Hu AelicTByeT. H He 
BepbTe BparaM Hawel WePKBH, KOTOPbie PaSHOCAT ycTpallialoUlMe Bac 
HENPaBHAbHble BeCTH. 


Bot, Hanpumep, 4YTo nuwer mMHe npoToHepeh Anapel Lilaeneu- 
KH: “Hazoulszo MHOrTO O#KHAaHHOe Bauie nucbMOo c 20 MapTa TeKy- 
utero rowa, Kak BHANTe K Ilacxe, H O4eHD yTewHaAO Hac. Beab y Hac 
nmpoweciHch CayxH, 4TO Bal O0CAaHbI B CChIAKY H 4TO yxRe MaKe 
M@XKLY 2%KHBbIMH He HaXOAHTeCA. Baule MHCbMO ABAAeTCA MOKa3a- 
TCAbCTBOM HCMPaBHAbHbIX JOHOCOB NO OTHOLUCHHIO X%KH3HH H ObITbA 
Ha Poaznne. Ono O602pHAO AyX B TPYAHbIX OOCTONTeAbCTBAX NO OT- 
HOWECHHIO LEDKOBHOFO XKHTHA HaUero.” BoT KaKHe KAeCBETbI NyCKaloT 
spar Hawell Poazwun uw Llepken. A s caapa bory xHB MH 320Po0B, Kak 
Hv panbue. C 1924 roma # mocTosHHO coctosa 4aeHOM JlyxosHoh Kou- 
cucTopHH uw 4YeHOM JlyxospHoro Cyaa MyxayescKo-IIpawesckoh Enap- 
xuvH. B oAHO BpemMa # ObI AMMHHHCTpaTOpoM Enapxun, a Tenepb AB- 
AAtcb cekpeTapem HauieH Mykayescko-YxropoyzckoH Enapxuu. Ha- 
wa IIpapocaasnHan Llepkosb B 3aKapnaTbe HHKOra He NOM30Baacb 
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TaKHMH MpaBaMH Cc cBOOOOH Kak Tenepb MOA COBeTCKOH BAaCcTbWO. 
Hawi MOHACTbIPH B 3axOycTAX KapmaTcKHx rop npo3s6aaH B He- 
moctaTKaxX H GenzHOcTe. Tenepb HallIH MOHACTLIPH NOAyYHAH Hazes 
3e€MJIH, 3aBeJIH KYJbTYPHYHO 2KH3Hb, OOHOBHIH 32aHHA, OO3aBeHCb 
TEXHHKOH MO 3eMJeebCTBY: TPakTOpaMH, MalliMHaMH, aBTOMALIIHHa- 
MH H T. 1. HanpHmep; MOHacTbIpb B cere JIMMUa HMeeT CBOW 3/eK- 
TPOCTaHUHH, CBOW MeJIbHHLLY H MpoOu.; MOHACTLIPb Ha YepHeyeh [o- 
pe B MykayeBe HMeeT CBOW SJCKTPOCTAHLH, MeJbHHUY, TpakTOp, H 
npouylO TeEXHHKY JIA TOCNOAapcTBa, aBTOMALUHHbI: Tpy3OByl0 H Jer- 
KOBY}O; MOHACTLIpb B JlomMOOKaX HMeeT CBOW 3JJEKTPOCTAHUHN, rpy- 
30BY0 MalHHy HW rOcnosapcKHe MAaLIHHbI. 


Haweh Enapxuei Ha peMOHT MOHACTLIPeH H WeEpKBeH B TeYeHHe 
ABYX JeT NOAyYeHa NOMOLULb OT IlaTpHapxHH AO TpeX MHAAHOHOB py6- 
eH, 


Sto a coo6uuarw Bam, cekpetapb Enapxvaabxoro Ynpasuae- 


HHA, T. €. H3 N€PBOMCTOYHHKA, a He MO CayxamM. A nosTOMy He BepbTe 
KeBeTHHKaM ... Ckaxky Bam: “npHHaH HW BHDKb!” 


MPOT. JMHMHATPHM BEJIAKOB, 
Cexpetapb Enapxuvaabxoro YnpaBzenna 
Myxaueso, 15. IX. 1955. 





Archpriest Dimitry Beliakov 
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0 4YyAOTBOPHON WKOHe SHAMGHHA 
Ipecbatbia Boropoanyi 


B xpame Jlenuurpanckoh JiyxosHoh Akaemuu. 
PE4b HA TOJOBOM AKTE 
Jienuurpaackoh JiyxopHok Akagemuu 30 neka6pa 1955 r. 
(OkonyaHne ) 


B akaweMH4ecKOM 24-x TOMHOM H3J1aHHH, Pe, KaxkKeTCA, HMe- 
}OTCH KOMMECHTAPH K KaXKJOMY MIPOH3BeeHHW, BOMpOC O TaHHCTBeH- 
HOH ?KeHe He paspeuleH. 


BuAHbIe MYWIKHHHCTHI HalWwHX JHeEH Ha BOMpoc, Koro caeLyeT 
pasyMeTb nod /KeHok, OTBE4AaIOT, YTO STO CTHXOTBOPeHHe He pacuiHdp- 
poBaHO a CHX Nop. 


IIpaBaa, eCTb HEKOTOPbIe NOMbITKH PaClWUH*POBKH TAaHHCTBeH- 
HOH >KeuHbl. 


“KoMy He ABAAIHCb 3TH JBa AeMOHA, 06a paBHO mpeKpacHble 


H JOKMBbIe?” — cnpawHBaet Mopos3os Il. “B noq4unHeHHH TOMY HJIH 
JpyromMy H3 HHX — Be4HaA NpH4HHa YeNOBeYeCKOrO NaweHHA, B GOpb- 
6e c HHMH — HpaBCTBeHHOe MpocBeTseHHe, B pexKOH noGexe Hal 


HHMH — MOJbeM BOSPOXAeCHHA HM ACHBIN NOKOH AYUIM, BbICLUIAaA MYyJ- 
poctb”. Ho xto »xe — “?Kena”? Sicubili, cBeTIbIM, XH3SHEHHbIN Heal, 
noscuaet KpaTtKko Moposos. (Ilywixun, bpoxrays, Tt. Y, CIIB. 1911, 
X-XI.) “Jlo6pozetemb”, eue KOpoYe 3anBaneT MepexkoscKkHit, 





Takoe JaKOHHYHOR, OTBACYEHHOe TOAKOBaHHe He MpecTaBsA- 
eTCA, OJHaKO, YAOBAETBOPHTebHBIM. UTOObI Tak KaPTHHHO, APKO, 
eTaIbHO HapHCOBaTb, H30O6pa3HTb NpeAnoNaraemywo “OGposeterb”, 
nNO3T H€COMHEHHO, JOJDKeH ObIA HMeTb Npex coOoh onpezereHHbii, 
KOHKpeTHBIA nepBpoo6pa3s. HM Takum nepBoo6pa3som He MOrda cay- 
XK HTb OObIKHOBeEHHAA, XOTA Obl H MOOpoOAeTeAbHaA %XeHa: TyT BCce: BH- 
OM Be.1H¥aBas BbICTyNaeT Ona B CBOeM CMHpeHHH HX yOoroH onex- 
me; y Hea: “mH ou4m cBeTaAbIe, Kak HeGeca”, H “cTporan Kpaca Yea” c 
NOKPbIBaJIOM Ha HeM, “H MOJHbIe CBATbIHH COBeca”, — BCe, AO NO- 
cueqHero NOAYePKHYTOTO CiaBAHH3Ma (“oun”, “Yena” “croBeca”) 
rOBOPHT O 4eM TO HeEOObI4aHHO-BOSBBbILUCHHOM, HCKIIOUHTCIbHOM, HaJl- 
3@MHOM. 


IipoTtuBonoctaBaeHHe 3TOH “KeHe” “nazOT0B”, KYMHPOB, H30- 
OpaxeHHh GecoB” He CBHAeTebCTBYeT JIM CO BCeH CHIOH O TOM, 4TO 
CTHMYJIOM JJIA NO39TA B JAHHOM CJly4ae CAYO TOKE KaKOe TO H30- 
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OpaxenHe, ocoGeHHOe, cCBALLeCHHOe H300paxeHHe 2KeHbI? Takum 
HMeHHO H306paxkeHHeM H Obi, MOXKHO AYMATb 4YYLOTBOPHBIN O6pa3 
Ipecsatoh Boropoauubl, KOTOpbI HaxXOAHJcA Torga pagom c JIn- 
weeM B 3HaMeHCKOH WepKBH. OH CTOAA B TO BpeMA Ha BBbICOTE, MO- 
Bepx LlapckHx BpaT H MOTOMY HeBOJIbHO, Cpa3y Ke, NpPHBaAeKa K Cce- 
6e OaaroroBeHHoe BHHMaHHe BXOAHBUIerO B WepKoBb. O6pa3 Aou- 
%KeH Obl, CCTECTBEHHO, OKA3bIBaTb CBO€ CHAbHOe, OAaromaTHOR BO3- 
meicTBve Ha 4YYTKYHO, BMevaTAHTeAbHY!O }HYHW Ayuly AMWeHcTa Ilyul- 
KHHa, MocellaBlulero SHaMeHCKHH XpaM, 2OJDKeH ObIM MHOFO, CTpOroO, 
BHYLUHTeCbHO H MpaBAHBO roBOpHTb Aywe IlywikuHa, AaBaTb eH 62a- 
rHe COBeThI, GYIHTb B ero COBeECTH ypeKH... 


B 1831 r. B CIIB senbixnyta cTpauwinaa 9mMazemH4ecKan 60- 
Je3Hb — xowepa. B Hapowe pacnpocTpaHAJHCch B3OPHble, HeBeKe- 
CTBeHHbIe CcyxH. YMupaso 20 600 ueroBex B cyTKH. Ha CenHod m10- 
Wai MpoH3sowed Oyxt. Toanbl Hapoda C APOCTbIO YCTPeMHAHCh Ha 
BPeMeHHbIe OOJbHHLUbI H 2O OCHOBaHHA pasrpoOMHH HX. 


B Jlerckom Ceae BCNOMHHAH O 4yecHOH nomoulM LlapHubl 
HeG6ecuoH, Korga uyzecHo Ghia cnaceHa OT NOwKapa SHaMeHCKaA Wlep- 
KOBb. 


5 nious 1831 r. Ha ria3saxb coOpaBuinxcaA B XPpaM MHOFOUH- 
C@€HHbIX OOroOMOJbueB HKOHa 3HamMeHHA [IpecBatoh bBoropoyHubl 
Oblla B 9TOT AeHb CNylleHa BHH3. Bce mpezcTonuHe B OxaroroBel- 
HOM CMHpeHHH MlaJH Mpe CHH3IWewWeH K HHM CBATbIHe Ha KOJeHa H 
Cl€3HO, CAHHOAYWIHO MOJIHJIHCb NpH OTCy2XKeCHHOM B LlepKBH MOQIe6- 
HOM neHHH. Ilo OKOHYaHHH MOJeOHA CBATAA HKOHA Ha PyKaX CBA- 
UCHHHKOB BbIHeceHa ObiJia H3 WePKBH H, COCAHHHBUIHCb C MHOTHMH 
APYrHMH OOpa3saMH, MOCIeLOBala B YMHAHTeCbHO-BeH4UaBOM KDpe- 
CTHOM xoze. B koHUe MOJeO6HAa ObIa Cc KOJCHONPeKAOHeHHeM MpOoUH- 
TaHa Ta CaMas MOJIHTBa, KAKOH MOJHAHCb B CBOe BpemaA (T. e. B 1170 
r.) mpea HKOHOH 3HamMeHHsxA Bowne Matepu xHTeIH OCaxKeHHOTO 
Hosropogla, BO riaBe CO CBOHM BiJlabIKOW MoaHHom. 


STa MOJHTBa HaXOAHTCA B XWKHTHH CB, Moana, apxHenucKona 
Hosropogckoro (namsatb 7 ceHTAOpA), Mepemaetca Tak: 


“O npemuaoctusan Tocnoxe, Jleso Boropognue. Tr ecu 
Ynosanue uv Hagzexaa u SacTtynHHua rpadzy Hawlemy, CTeHa xe H Ilo- 
KpoB H IIpH6exuULe BCeM XPHCTHAaHOM. TeM H MBI, rpellHHH, Ha TA 
Hameemcnh. Moanca, Pocnoxe, Chtny TBoemy u Bory nawemy 3a rpay 


Halll, H He MpeaxKAb HAC BParOM HallIHM, HO YCJIbILUH Nad HW BOSIBI- 
xaHHe Ji02eH TBOHX, H NMOUWARH; HX AKOMKe HHOrZa HuHneBUTAHEI ChIH 
TBoHK noulagze NOKAaAHHA Pav, TakKO#K Ae HW 34e MHJOCTb TBOW NOKa- 
*H, Baanprnue”. 
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Xowepa MHHOBata JleTcKoe cero. 


BaarozapuHble BepyloulHe HCNpPOCHAH NO3BOeHHe He MOHH- 
MaTb HKOHY 3HaMeHHA Boxwua Matepe wa ee npexkHee MeCcTO NOBepx 
lapCKHX BpaT, a MOCTaBHTb ee B OCOG6OM GOOAbUIOM KHOTe 3a MpaBbIM 
KIMPOCOM raBHOrO XpaMa, 4TOObI HMeTb BCera BO3MOXKHOCTb BO3- 
X*KHraTb Mped Helo CBeYH HM C GAaroroBeHHbIM TpeneTOM H 1060BbI0 
ee 206bI3aTb. PaspewieHHe ObIm0 aHo. 


He orpaHHuHBanch 3THMH, Bepyroulwe JieTcKoro ceqa HCXO- 
AaTancTBOBadH TakxKe pa3spewmenHe, 4YTOGOLI cOBepuieHHBIM 5 Hola 
1831 r. KpecTHbIM XO NOBTOPAICA exKerOAHO B ITO 4HCAO. 


B 1863 r. B Jletckom Ceaze npou3ouer noxap Bocxpecenckou 
WePpKBH HW 4YacTH ExaTepHHHHcKoro ABopua. Kak v B NpexHHX NOZ06- 
HbIX CJly4aAxX, BEPyIOUlHe HCKaJH NOMOUIM cBbIWe. MkoHa 3HameHHe 
Boxueh Matepu Obiwa BbiHeceHa H3 3HAMeHCKOH WepKBH H OOHeCeHAa 
BOKpyr ropeBuHx 32aHHH. [loxwkap NOYTH MIHOBeHHO MpeKkpaTHJca. 
STO 6bIMO HOBOe AMBHOe NPOABAeHHE CNacHTeAbHOH 4yOCTBOPHOH 
CHJIbl CB, HKOHbI 3HaMeHHA Boxwun Matepu. Tlocae storo co6nitua 
NOUMTAHHe CB. HKOHbI elle Gomee yCHAHOCb. 


B 1891 r. B 3HaMeHcKOH WepKBH ObITH ynpa3qHeHbI GOKOBbIC 
npHzeibl. Ha mecto npaboro npHeta Obla NocTaBAeHa 4yYAOTBOP- 
Had MKOHa 3HamMeHHaA IIpecsatoh Boropogzunubl. Ha mecte Jesoro, B 
COOTBETCTBHH C YYLOTBOPHOH HKOHOH, WepKOBHbIM cTapocToH Cep- 
KOBbIM A., ObilJla COOpyxXeHa TOYHO TaKOrO Ke pasmMepa, KaK H HKOHA 
SHamMenus, KasanckKan wKOHa Bowne Matepv. Sta HKOHa BeCbMa 
XyOKeCTBeHHOrO mMCcbMa. Ha uKOHe He6obuIHe GoKOBbIe H306pa- 
*eHHA mpen. Auwexcus, UYenroseka Boxkua uw WapHubr AreKcaHypbl, 
CBATbIX, HM€Ha KOTOPbIX HOCHIM cTapocta A. CepkKoB u ero cynpyra. 


IIpH6au3sutTeabHO c 1922 roga ycTaHOoBHaca OO6bI4ai B BOC- 
KpecHble BeYepa COBeplaTb Npe 4YYAOTBOPHOH HKOHOH SHaMeHHA 
IIpecsatoH Boropogzuub akadbuct, o6biuai, NpHBleKawulHA K CBA- 
TbIHe 3HAYHTebHOe KOHYeCTBO MOJALIMXCA. IIpH 3TOM ObIIO MpHH- 
ATO 4HTATb akaducTt [Ipecsatoh Boropogznue “yectHomy Es 3xHame- 
HHW, eke B BeHUeM Hosporpagze”. AkadbHcT 3TOT COCTaBJIeCHHbIM aB- 
TOPOM MHOrHX Apyrux akaductos A, ®. KospazescKuM (XapbKOBCKHM 
MOMeLUHKOM), paspewieH Obin CBaAT. CHHOZOM K Hale4aTaHHO OCeHbIO 
1891 roza 4 TakKHM O6pa30M NPHHawJexXHT K H€LaBHbIM MpoHsBese- 
HuaM (Aaexcei Ilonos. IIpapocnraBHble pyccKHe akaq@HcTbl, H3,aHble 
c OxarocnoBpenun CaaTteHworo CuHona, Kasanb. 1903 r. 406-407 
CTp.). STOT akaducT NO NpeHMyLecTBy BOCNOMHHaeT H BOCTIeBaeT 
3HaMeHHe HH “YAO, 6bIBLIeCe OT HKOHLI Boromatepu B Hosropoze B 
1170 r., BO Bpema Mex LOycO6HOH BOHHbI, Korma Hosropog 6b ocax- 
nen “oT BoeB Cy aabcKHx”. 
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Mexay TeM, Hallia HKOHa 3HaMeHHA, Kak yKe PaHbille pa3b- 
ACHANOCb, ABIACTCA COBEPLUICHO OTZCAbHOH, CAMOCTOATEIbHOK CBATHI- 
HeH, c cBoeH oco6oh ucTOpHel, cO CBOHMH COOCTBeHHBIMH Mmpocia- 
BHBUIMMH ee 4yeCaMH H PelIHTebHO He MOXKeT ObITb MPH3HaHa 
cnHcKOM c HopropoyzckoH HKOHbI, HIH NOApakaHHem 3TOH Nocser- 
Hed. 

Y pa3yMHbIX, BAYMYHBLIX OOrOMOJbUeB, BIOJHe e€CTeCTBEHHO, 
NOSITOMY BOSHHKAaO %KelaHHe CJbIWaTb NMpex CBATOH HKOHOH Oosee 
COOTBeETCTBYIWOIIeH MO CBOeMy COepxKaHHtO akaduct. M Tako aka- 
(uct, 6GraromapAx CaMOOTBepxXeHHOMY TPyAy OHOTO OorocaOBCKH- 
O6pa30BaHHOrO, LWePKOBHO-HaCTPpOeHHOrO, HbIHe y2Ke yMepuulero BBI- 
COKOYBaxKaeMOrO MHPAHHHa, ABHJICH. OH MOAHHM@eT MBICAIb MOJSA- 
UMXCA BbILe TeX HH HHbIX HCTOPHYeCKHX BOCNOMHMHAaHHH pyccKoro 
NpoOwworo H B HKOHHOM H306paxenHH IIpeunctoh Jlepnr c Maazen- 
uem B Ee HeApax, H3BeCTHOM NOX HMeHeM 3HaMeHHA Boxuel Mare- 
pH, BHYIWaeT BHAeCTb CHMBOJ! BCCEMHPHOFO HW HeCKa3aHHOrTO 3HaMeHHA, 
WIM “ya, 4ya BOYeTOBeueHHA ChIHa Boxwua. 


CocTaBJleHHbId akaqpHcT Obl mpeacTaBlAeH HacTOATeeM 3Ha- 
MeHCKOH wWepkBH Mutponoauty JlenHurpagcKkomy Cepadbumy (Unua- 
roBy), ¢c Mpocb6oh 6AarocAoOBHTb ero K WepKOBHO-O6orocayxe6HOMY 
ynotTpe61eHHW, a TOT, B CBOK OU4epedb, MpenpoBowHA akadbucT B 
Mocksy Kk 3amecTuTeat IlatpHapwero Mecto6actuteia Mutpono- 
auty CEPIHIO u coctosulemy mpH Hem CBaleHHOMy CuHOoZy. Pac- 
CMaTPpHBaBLIHH akaducT 4tenH CuHoza [Ipeocsauennpd PMJIMITN, 
apxHenuckon CmMowencKHi WH Jloporo6yxckHi, BnociencTBHH ApxH- 
enuckon ActTpaxaHcKHi, Halle, 4TO “akadbHcT HeCOMHeEHHO 06- 
JawaeT COMepxKaTeIbHOCTbH, 2 a @€ T BO3MOXKHOCTb BOCTeBaTb 
caaBy BoromatTepH He3aBHCHMO OT HosropoyzcKHx cO6BITHH, B OCce- 
HeHHH Es BCeEMHPHbIX 4ysec, CorpeT TeMbIM, OaroroBeHHbIM 4yB- 
CTBOM H HallHCaH HCKYCHO, MpaBHJAbHbIM LEPKOBHO-CaBAHCKHM A3bI- 
KOM,” H MOTOMY Jad O HEM OAarONpHATHBIA OTSbIB. 

CormacHO 3TOMY OT3bIBy, CHHOabHbIM ONpeseseHHeM OT 
16 (3) oxTa6pa 1929 r. 3a Ne 147 Hospi akacdbuct 3Hamenuw I[Ipe- 
cBATbIn BoroposHubl paspewieH Obld K WepKOBHO-GorocayxKeOHOMy 
ynoTpe61eHHW. 

BetpeyeH 6bIn HOBbIH akadbHcT OOrOMOJbUaMH HCOAHHAKOBO. 
B TO BpeMA KaK OHH HCKPeHHO MpHBeTCTBOBAIH NOABAeHHe HOBOTO 
akadbucta, mpHoOpeTuero MOTOM BCce OoubuIe HW OOMbLUIe HOBbIX CTO- 
POHHHKOB, Apyrve, HaOGOpOT, NPOABAAAH BHAKMOe MpexzNouTeHHe 
lIpexKHeMY, C KOTOPbIM CPOHHJINCb, CBbIKIHCb. UTOObI Takoe pa3Ho- 
raacHe He MpHBeO K B3aHMHbIM MpepeKaHHAM H BOJHEHHAM CTAaJH 
YHTaTb MOOYepenHO OG6a akadpucTa. 


B aprycte 1941 r. Jlerckoe Cento 6bII0 OKKyNMMpOBaHO BOHCKa- 
MH qpauiuMctcKoH TepMaHuHu. 
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B 1944 ronzy daumcth 6Gexain uz JletcKoro Ceaa, NOXHTHB C 
co6oH uw cB. HKOHY 3HameHHaA [IpecBatbin BoropoxzMul. 


Copetckve BOlcKa, MpecleqyA Bpara, B OAHOM H3 OpOLUleHHbIx 
06030B HenpuATeta Br. Pure OO6HOPYXKHAM CB. HKOHbI 3HAaMeHHA H 
Kasauckyi0 HKOHY Bowne Matepu u3 3HameHcKon Llepxsu JletcKo- 
ro Cea. * 


Iipu cogzeiictsun YnomrHomoyenHoro Coseta no Jieaam Pyc- 
ckoH [IpasocaapHok Llepxksu npu Cosete Munuctpop CCCP no r. 
Jlenuurpagy uv JienuurpagcKok o6aactu A. HW. KYLUHAPEBA, cs. uKo- 
HbI ObIIM OCTaBJeHbI B JieHHHrpad uw nepezaHb! Mutponoanuty Jle- 
HHHrpagckomy u Hosropogzckomy TPHIOPUHIO. Io 6aarocrzoBHeHuto 
Mutponoauta TPHTOPHS cs. ukonp BecHow 1948 r. BOApyxeHbI B 
uepkoBb JlenuurpagckoH JlyxoBHoh AKkayzemuu, ** 


Ha 2O6poBoOAbHbIe NOXKEPTBOBAHHA BePYIOWMX CB. HKOHA 3Ha- 
MeHHA Oblla yKpallieHa BeEHYHKOM Ha riaBamMu Bboromatepux u boro- 
MilaweHla H COOPyKeHbI KHOTbI JIA CB. HKOH. B 1952 r. Aa HKOH 
SHameHHA WH KasaHckoH uKOHbI Bowne Matepu Obimn COOpyxkeHbl 
OAHHAKOBbIe XYLOXKecTBeHbIe AYOOBbIe KHOTHI. 


TakOBa B KpaTKOM XPOHOJOrH4eCKOM OGO3PeHHH HCTOPHA Ha- 
weH CBATBIHH. 

Bot ye 7 eT KaK 9Ta CBATbIHA HAaXOZHTCA B HallieM xpaMe. 
Kaxk bid 2eHb, H YTPOM HM BeYepOM, BOCNHTAHHHKH Hallieh TyXOBHOH 
WUKOJIbI BO3HOCAT ycepaAHbie, ropauve MOHTBHI IIpeuncton Jlese. 
Kaxk Abid 2eHb B HallleM XpaMe pa3atoTca B 4eCTb Es CBALILCHHbIe Mmec- 
HoneHHA. KaxkbIH JeHb, H YTPOM H BeYepOM, CKJOHAWTCA Nped ITOH 
CBATbIHeH KOJIe€Ha BePpyIOULHX C HawexKOH, cle3amMH HW OaroapHo- 
cTbio. Mmoro BeJHKHX 3HaMeHHH, 4ysec, OnaroxzeAHHH, JHBHbIX yTe- 
WeHHH mOMalwoTcCA MpHTeKaloulHM K OOpa3y Boxua Matepe. Ho kak 
MH Bcerfa, TakHe COObITHA OCTaWWTCA B HeH3BeECTHOCTH, TaxATcA Nod 
CNyYOM HM JHUIb NOCTOAHHbIM MPHTOK MOJALIMXCA CBHeTeIbCTByeT 
O TOM, 4TO MOJICHHA HX Mpe HKOHOH He OCTAHWTCA TLLCTHbIMH. 


C6piBaeTCA BAOXHOBeHHOe cm0B0: “MHoro 60 MoxeT MOWeHHe 
Martepuee KO OaarocepanNw Baagbikn...” 


M Mbl paglyemMca, YTO HMCeM B CBOeCM XPaMe TaKy!O BeJIHKY!O 
CBATbIHK) WH BO CaaBy Bowne Matepu noBexatn ceroqHA HCTOPHIO 
Es cCBATbIA HKOHbI 3HaMeHHA, 


Mpod. JI. H. Napniicxui. 


*) Takae Obl10 obnapyxeHO WeAblii paX MKOH, OOta4eHMI HM CBAMeHHIX npexMeToB HB 3Ha- 
menckoH Ilepxksu. 


**) Kpome ukow Suamenua uw Raszanckoii. uxoutt Cs. Huxoaan Uyxorsopya u Ca. Jumurpua 
Pocrosckoro, uro Tenep B ukoHOcTace, Ca. Teoprua obeqonocya, uro Ha crene, wu J[pyr. 
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KPATHYECKHA PA3BOP PHMCKOTO YYEHHS 
O NIANCKOAM BJIACTH 


Ocnosanna, SaHMCTByeMble H3 eCBaHreJHaA, 


[aaBHehiiee OTAH4YHE PHMCKO-KaATOMHYeCKOrO BepOyYeHHA OT 
mpaBOClaBHOrO 3aklHUaeTCA B AOrMaTe O Mane, KaK BUXHMOH Bep- 
XOBHOH HK HenorpeliHMOH raaBe WepkBH — Boxbem Hamectuuke Ha 
3eMe. 


Yuenne 9TO, pasBuBaBlueecA B SanagqHoK LlepKBu BO BCe Npo- 
JOJXKeHHeE CPeAHHX BeKOB, OKOHYATeIbHO MpOBO3ralleHoO manor 
IIvem IX-mM Ha nocaeqHem BatukaHcKoM co6ope 1870-ro roza. 


CTpaHHOCTb H HeBEpHOCTb 9TOTO AOrMaTa AAA 34paBoro xpH- 
CTHAHCKOrO paccyXJeHHA O4eBHAHA H3 CaMbIX MpOcTHIx coo6paxe- 
HHH. JIA WepKBH, HMeIOLeH CBOMM ruaBorw Camoro Mucyca Xpucta 
(Edec. 5, 23), Bcergma npeOniBatoulero c Het ZO OKOHYAHHA BeKa 
(Mq@. 28, 20), oveBHaHO HeT HaZOOHOCTH HH B KaKOH Apyrou raase. 
Y wuepksBu, GoxecTBeHHOrO Tela XpuCcTOBa, He MOXKeT ObITh 4eNOBe- 
yecKand riaBa. HHKTO H3 Ale CMepTHbIX He MOKET ObITb riaBor 
BeIHKOrO Tela, HMeHOllero MpeObiBaTb BO BCe POAbI BeKa BeKOB (Ed. 
3, 21), o6HuMatoulero cOOOW He TOJbKO GeC4HCJeHHbIe PALI MOKO- 
JI@HHH, 2KHBYWIHX Ha 3eMJe, HO H GeCUHCJeCHHbI€ COHMbI BePyIOLIHX, 
oTOWeRWHX OT MHpa. Bce camMble BbICOKHe, CaMble CBATbIe XPHCTH- 
aHe, He Oovlee, KaK 4IeCHbI WeEPKBH; CaMH alNOCTOJbI Ha3sbiBaH ce6a 
CAYKUTeIAMK WepKBH (Kosoc. 1, 24—52.). 


PaBHbIM 06pa30M H BbICOKOe CBOHCTBO HeMOrpeliHMOCTH, O4e- 
BHHO, He MOKeT OLITb MPHMHCaHO HHKOMY H3 CMePTHBIX J02eH. Pum- 
CKHe KaTOJHMKH, Ha3biBad Maly riaBOKW WepKBH HW HeMOrpeliMMbiM, 
IIPHNHCbIBalOT eMY B/aCTb HM CBOHCTBa, NPHAMYeCTBYIOLIMe OHOMY 
Bory, T. e. Kak Obl OGOTOTBOPAIOT CMePTHOFO 4eOBeKa. 


Ha 4eM OCHOBLIBaeTCA PHMCKOe y4eHHe O Malle, KaK BePXOB- 
HOH M HeMOrpeuwiMMOH BHAHMOH riaBe WepKBH? 


PuMcko-KaTomH4ecKHe GorociOBbl yTBeEpxKAawT, 4TO cam Mucyc 
XpucrToc, 6bIBLIM BO BpeMA CBOeH 3EMHOM 2KH3HH PaBOW) OCHOBAaHHOH 
HM LUepKBH, Mmocie ceOA OCTaBH BePXOBHY!WO B/laCTb Ha WePpKOBbIO 
anoctouy Ilerpy, 2aBuin emy ocoGeHHble mpeHMyLecTBa Mpex Apyru- 
MH anocTOJaMH, BbICOKOe CBOHCTBO HENOrpewiHMMOCTH, KIIOUH OT Lap- 
CTBHA HeOecHOro, CeaBLIH ero Kak ObI KHAZEM allOCTOJOB—MOHap- 
XOM BCero XPHCTHaHCKOrO MHpa. 


B 2OKa3aTeJbcTBO 3TOH MbICAH PHMCKHe OOFTOCAOBbI yKa3biBa- 
1OT MIPe€HMYLLeECTBEHHO Ha TPH M€CTa H3 eBaHresHA: 
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1. Korga Vucye Xpuctroc, npuwexzuiM B cTpaHbl Kecapnu ®u- 
JHNMOBOH, CpaliHBad y4eCHHKOB CBOHX, 3a KOrO Hyew H CaMH alio- 
cTOJbl nountTawT Ero? Cumon I[letp, nepppii u3 Bcex aloctoos, 
cKa3aaq emMy: “Tbi eck Xpuctoc Cpin Bora Kusaro”. Torga Mucyc 
XpucToc CKa3a/l eMy B OTBeT: “6OlaxKeH ThI CHMOH, cbIH MOHHH; He 
NOTb H KPOBb OTKPbIA Te6e 3TO; HO Oren, Mok cyuiHH Ha HeGecax. 
VMS ropopw te6e: “Thi Ilerp (KaMeHHBIM) H Ha CeM KaMHe 91 CO3HxK LY 
uepkoBb Mon, H BpaTa axa He OfONewT ee. VM gam Te6e KHUN Wap- 
cTBa He6ecuoro, 4 4TO CBAXKeWIb Ha 3eMJe, TO GyeT CBA3AHO Ha He- 
G6ecax, H 4TO Pa3sPeLIHUIb Ha 3eMJe, TO SGyseT paspeuleHo Ha HeGe- 
cax” (Md. 16, 13—19). 


M3 cMbiCJa MpHBeAeHHOrO paccKa3a BHHO, 4YTO BbICOKHE OGe- 
TOBaHHA, BbICKa3aHHble 3ecb anoctouy Tletpy, oTHocaTcA coOcTBeH- 
HO He K JAH4HOCTH IleTpa, a K erO HCNOBEAHHKOM KOTOPOH 3eCb ABHJI- 
ca anoctoa Iletp, HO KOTOpyW0 pa3ze1AM B TO Ke BPeMA HM BCe Apy- 
rve anmocToJbl H KOTOPaA CAedalacb MOCTOAHHEM BCeroO XPHCTHAHCKO- 
ro Mupa. Iletp nepBbii ucnoBegzaa Xpucta Cpinom Bora ?Kusaro. 
STO ObIMO BbICOKOe HW CBATOe yOexKMeHHe, NOHCTHHE He MOTHHO H He 
KPOBHW, T. @. He OObIKHOBCHHbIM Y4eJOBeYeCKHM COOOparxkeHHeM, a 
Camum Otuem HeG6ecHbim OTKpbiITOe JIOAAM. JTO BbICOKOe HCMOBe- 
qaHHe — 3Ta Bepa BO Xpucta, Kak CbiHa Bboxun, cTata B YeOBe4ecTBe 
TBePAbIM KaMHeEM, Ha KOTOPOM OCHOBaJlaCb WePKOBb XPHCTHaHCKaA HU 
CTOHT JO cero BpeMeHH MH OyzeT CTOATb AO CKOHYAHHA BeKa. CHMOH 
nepBbih HuCcnoOBewal 3TY Bepy, H NOTOMY NepBbih Ha3BaH KAaMHeM 
(Ilerpom), B3aTbim oT Tocnogza B co3HqaHHe WepKBH. Ho 9Ta Bepa 
He 6bla TOAbKO JIHYHDIM yOexKTeHHeM CHMOHA. 


Sto oG6uree yGexmeHHe BCeX APyrHX amocTosoB HW BCeX Bepy- 
}OWWHX XpHCcTHaH. TlostToMy HM ApyrHe anocTodbl, Kak COeHCTBOBAB- 
WiHe pacnpocTpaHeHHW HW YTBeEPKAeHHW Bepbl BO XPHCTAa, Ha3bIBaloT- 
CA B CBALLCHHOM MHCaHHH OCHOBaHHAMH, Ha KOTOPbIX 3HKeETCA Wep- 
KOBb (Eq. 2, 20; Anoxaa. 21, 14), uw Bce BepytoulHe XPHCTHaHe MOryT 
ObITb Ha3BaHbl KAMHAMH; H3 KOTOPbIX COCTABJIACTCA BeHKOe 32aHHe 
Llepxsu (1 Iletp 2, 5). Ho cambim nepBbiIM OCHOBaHHeM — KpaeyroJb- 
HbIM KaMHeM, Ha KOTOPOM YTBepxXMaeTCA 9TO 3MaHHe, PpaBHO KaK H 
CNMHOW labo BeHYalOllero ero, MOXKeT ObITb Ha3BaH TOAbKO CaM 
Viucye Xpuctoc (Ed. 2, 20—22; 1 Merp 2, 6—7; 1 Kopund. 3, 11; Ed. 
1, 22). 


Bepa Bo XpucTa OTKPbla JWAAM LOCTyN — ala KAUN B 
uapcTBo HeG6ecnoe. 


llerp, nepBbii HcnoBezaBluIHH Bepy BO XpucTa, nepBbIh uv nO- 
JY4HA BbICOKYHO BAaACTb BASATb HM PaspelllaTb rpexuH. Ho 3aTeM 4H Apy- 
rHM amocTojaM, HMe€BLUIHM OHYy Bepy c IleTpom, Tak xe CKa3aHO OT 
Tocnoga: “4To cBAxKeTe Ha 3e€MJ1H, GyLeT CBASAHO Ha HeOecax, H 4TO 
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paspeuiuTe Ha 3eM1H, OyzeT paspeuleHoO Ha HeGecax” (Md. 18, 18; 
Hoan. 20, 22—23). AnocToabl nepeqaiu 3Ty BacTb NacTbIPAM WepK- 
BH HW OHA BCerfa HEH3MeHHO COxpaHsetca B LlepKBH, KaK COXpaHAeT- 
ca CaMad Bepa BO XpHCTa. 


2. B nocaeqHeh Geceme c yYeHHKaMH Ha TalHOH Beyepu Mucyc 
XpHcTOC, NpekpaTHB BOSHHKUIHH Me@xK ZY yYeCHHKaMH CNOp oO MepBeH- 
cTBe H, O6eulaB HM 3a TepmeHHe HW MpeaHHocTb Emy BBICOKyW Ha- 
rpany B 6yfzyurem HeGecuom Llapctse, o6patucsa c OcOGeHHBIMH CJ0- 
BaMH K anocToay Iletpy: “CumMon, CuHMoH! caTaHa nmpocHa, 4To6bI 
CexATb Bac, Kak nuweHHuy. Ho # MOsHCA O Te6e, YTOOLI He OCKyeNa 
Bepa TBOA, H Th, HEKOra OOpaTHBLUIHCb, yTBepxK Aah GOpaTbeB TBOHX” 
(Jlyk. 22, 31—32). 

B 93THX CHOBaX PHMCKHe GOrociOBLI TakKxKe BHAAT yKa3saHHA 
Ha ocoOeHHbIe NpeumMyulectBa Iletpa nepeax APyruMu anocTosamu. [lo 
HX MHeHHWO, Mucyc XpHcToc BbICKa3bIBaeT 31eCb TY MbICAb, 4TO Tletp, 
OcTaBLUIHcb nocaze Hero raaBow Ero nocaenzopateneH, WH HaweeHHbIl 
CBbILUe BbICOKHM JapOM HeMOrpellHMOCTH B Bepe, LOMKEH OBITS py- 
KOBOJMTeeM B Bepe H AA APyrHX anmOcTOJOB HW JIA BCeX XPHCTHAaH. 
Ho 43 caMoro CMbICa HW CBA3SH Pe4H OYeBHAHO, 4YTO 30€Cb HET HM PedH 
O KaKHx-1H60 mpenmMyuiecTBax, OGeulaembIx anocToay Iletpy, a ecTb 
TOIbKO Me4atbHOe MpemocTepexeHHe H NMpewcKasaHHe O MmpezcTon- 
Ul€M @MY HCKYLIeCHHH HW MaweHHH, CMbICA BceH peu TaKOB: “ocewe 
BbI ObIH BePHbl MHe, MpeOblIBawH CO MHOW B HalacTAX MOHX (CT. 
28—29). Ho BoT Tenepb BaM MpeACTOHT BeaHKOe HCKyWeHHe. CaTa- 
Ha %eJlal Obl paccesTb Bac OT MeHA, Kak NuweHHUy. HM Thi, Ietp, ro- 
TOBbIN Gomee BCeX APYrHX YBePATb Me€HA B CBOeH MpeaHHOCTH, OCO- 
6eHHO NOAMauibcA HCKYWICHHO, NepBbId H3MeHHB MHe. Ho a MOJHA- 
ca, uTOOnI Tocnoab NOAKpenHd Bac B HCKYLICHHH, 4TOOHI Balla MOKO- 
ae6aBpuiaacd Bepa He OCKyZeta 20 KOHUa. [lpoizet Bpema ucKyule- 
HHA, H BbI ONATb OOpaTuTecb KO MHe. I[lomuu 93To, Iletp! Th Gouee 
BCeX MOMMalibCA HCKYUWICHHWO; CaM H3BeaB YeTOBeYeCKyiO caabocTb 
HM BOCCTaBLIH (OOpaTHBUIHCh) OT MaweHHaA, Oyib BHHMATeeCH K Apy- 
rHM, yTBepxAai B Bepe OpaTbeB TBOHX”. 


Iletp Tak H NIpHHAT 9TH CIOBa, He Kak OOelllaHHe NpeHMyILile- 
CTBa, a KaK MpemocTepexenHe OT NaweHHA — HOO BCAe 3a TEM YCH- 
J@HHO Ha4uad yBepaTb Tocnoza, YTO TrOTOB HTTH 3a HM B TeMHHILly H 
Ha cMepTb (cT. 33). A Tocnoyb B OTBeT Ha 3TO elle ACHee CKa3ad, 
4UTO OH B 3TY HOUb TPHKALI OTPeyetca OT Hero, H 3aTeM elle pas BCeM 
anocTowaM NMOATBeEPAHA, 4TOObI OHH ObIAH TOTOBbI K HCKYLUCHHIO 
(ct. 34—38). HyxHO NpHHATD elle BO BHHMAaHHe, 4TO Tocnoyzb npex 
3TOW PedblO TOAbKO 4TO OOAHYHA B YYCHHKAX CBOHX CTpeMJeHHe K 
npewmyuectBaM (cT. 25—27). MoxkHO-H AyMaTb, 4TOObI BCeR 3a 
3THM OOH4eHHeEM OH CTA B BHAY BCeX LaBaTb OLHOMY H3 YYCHHKOB 
lIpeHMyLUecTBO Neped APyrHMH? 
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3. B 21-H raape Epanreana Voanna paccka3bipaetca, Kak O2- 
Haxibl Mucyc Xpuctoc, NO BOCKpeCeHHH H3 MePTBbIX, ABHJICA CeMH 
y4eHHKaM, JOBHBUIMM pbIO6y Ha O3sepe TuBepHagcKom. JlaBuin HM 4y- 
mecHbli yioB pbi6pl, OH npHraacuaA ux OGexaTb KH BO BPeMA Tpane3bl, 
o6patuaca kK Iletpy c TakuMu caOoBaMH: “Cumon Monun! Jl6nub-1H 
Thl MeHA OOAbUWe, HexeTH OHH?” Tletp oTBeyaa: “tak, Tocnogzn, Thi 
3Haelb, 4TO A AW6MH Te6n”. HMucyc ckasaa: “nacw arnues Moux”. 
3atTem onsaTb cnpocua ero: “Cumon Monun! Jlm6nub an TH Mena?” 
Ilerp cka3aa: “tax, Tocnogu! Tet sHaewb, uTo a a6 Te6n”. UH 
Tocnob ONATb cKa3aq: “nach ope Moux”. 


Hakoneul, B TpeTHH pas cnpocua: “Cumon Monun! Jlm6nuwb-2n 
mena?” Tlerp onevannaca, 4TO ero B TpeTHA pas cnpawiMBaeT: “JI10- 
OXUIb-H MeHA”, — HW C BOAHeEHHeM OTBeYar: “Tocnogzu! Th Bce 3Ha- 
eulb, Thi 3Haeulb, 4TO A AWG Te6n”. Tocnoab eule pas cKasan: 
“nacH opel, Moux”, H 3aTeM npencka3aa Tlerpy o npeazctroameh emy 
B CTapOcTH My¥eHHYeCKOH KOHUHHE (cT. 15—18). 


B sto 6Gecene Cnacuteaa c anoctozom Tletpom pumckue 60- 
rOCIOBbI TakKxKe BHAT YKa3aHHA Ha OCOOeHHbIC NMPeHMYLLeCTBa, aH- 
HbIe [letpy, — 6yaTo Tocnoyzb BBepHa emy 32eCb OCOGeHHYW BepXOB- 
Hy! BJaCTb Hal BC€W LEPKOBbNO, KaK Hall MPOCTLIMH BepyHOULHMH — 
arHiaMH, TaK HM Hal CaMbIMM NaCTbIPAMH — OBLUAaMH. OObIKHOBeHBI 
#*Ke 31paBbii YeNOBe4eCKHH CMbICA H ApeBHHe YYHTeAH LWEPKBH MpH3- 
HaloT, YTO XpucToc B ITOH Geceze XOTEA TOABKO PacTpOraTb COBeCTb 
anoctoaa Ilerpa, cmyuieHHyt0 ObIBLUHM NageHHeM, BO3OYAHTb ero K 
NOKaAHHW, WH 3aTeM YTCLUHTb CFO HW B MNPHCYTCBHH Apyrux anocTo0B 
BOCCTaBHTb B alOCTOAbCKOM JOCTOHHCTBe. TpoekpaTHbIM BOMpoUle- 
HHeM: “JloOuuwb-2H MeHA”, XpHCTOC, BAAHMO, XOTeA HanOMHHTb [let- 
py 0 ero TpoeKpaTHOM OTPe4eHHH. 


B nepsni pas Xpucroc cnpawusBaetT He npocTo: “06HUIb-7H 
Mens”, HO: “m106nuIb-aH Mena Gonee apyrux”. STo — HanoMHHaHHe 
Iletpy 0 TOM, KaK OH KOra-TO yBepAA, YTO CCH MH BC YYCHHKH CO- 
O6aa3sHATcA Hw OcTaBAT Tocnogza, OH nodgzeT c HHM B TeEMHHLY H Ha 
cmepTb. Tak HM noselcTBOBatH 3TH CIOBa Ha Iletpa: u6o, Korma Toc- 
NOAb cnpocua ero B TpeTHH pa3, Tlerp omeyamuaca, KOHEYHO, OT TO- 
ro, YTO BCNOMHH O CBOeM MakeHHH. TpoekpaTHbIM MOBTOpeHHeM: 
macw arHues HW opel, Moux, Tocnozb BocctaHoBHa Iletpa B ero ano- 
CTOAbCKOM 3BaHHH. 


3mecb HET HHKAaKHX OCOGeHHbIX MPeHMYLILECTB, a2 TOAbKO Ta 
BlacTb, KOTOPaA Aaa H BCCM APYrHM anocTowaM H OT HHX Nepesana 
nacThpAM WepKOBHBIM: nacTH ctamo Boxue (1 Ilerp 5, 2—3); u, Ko- 
HE4YHO, TOAbKO MPOH3BOAbHOe CXOMaCTHYeCKOe TOAKOBaHHe MOTO 
yTBepxXAaTb, YTO MOA arHuaMH XPHCTOC Pa3syMeJ 3eCb MPOCTbIX Be- 
PYIOWWMX, a NOX OBLAMH CaMbIX MacThIpeH. 
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Hakounell, B 3aKklI04eHHe GeceAbI NpewCKasaHHeM O MY4eHHYe- 
ckoH cmeptuH Iletpa, BHZHMO, HMeeT OH3KOe OTHOWeHHE K NpexHeh 
Geceze O TpOeKpaTHOM OTpeyeHHH. Ha TalHoH Beyepu Iletp camo- 
HaleavHHO yBepaa Tocnogza, YTO TOTOB HTTH C HHM B TeMHHLY H Ha 
cMepTb, XoTA ObI WH BCe OcTaBHAH Ero. HM Tocnogzb oTBeyad, 4TO Ca- 
MOH@JCAHHOCTb CFO B TY Ke HOUb SyeT NOCTLDKeHA TPOeKPAaTHbIM 
HcKylwieHHeM. Tenepb Ha Bompoc Tocnoga Iletp He ocMeaHBaeTCA yT- 
BepKaTb, YTO OH AGuT Ero 6omee Bcex H FOTOB HTTH Ha CMePTb 
3a Hero, HO CMHpeHHO CO CKOp6HW O CBOeM NaweHHu OTBeYaeT: “Toc- 
NOH, ThI BCe 3Haellib, TAI 3Haellb, YTO A A060 Te6an”. H Tocnogs, 
yBepHB ero B BOCCTaHOBJeHHH MpexKHerO aNOcTOAbCKOrO OCTOHH- 
CTBa, MPeACKa3bIBaeT, YTO OH H 3aBEPLIHT CBOW alOCTOAbCKYO %KH3Hb 
ROCTOHHYWO MYYeCHHYECKOW CMePTHH. 


TakHM O6pa30M, HH B OAHOM H3 YKa3aBbIeCMbIX PHMCKHMH 60- 
rOCcAOBaMH MeCT eBaHreJIHA He HAXOAMTCAH NOATBEPXAeHHe TOH MbI- 
can, 6yato Mucye Xpuctoc Aaa anoctoay Iletpy npeumyuecTBeHHy10 
BlaCTb Ha APyrHMH anmocTowaMH. 


Boo6ulo HYXKHO CKa3aTb, YTO 9TA MbICAb MPOTHBOPe4HT BCeEMY 
YXy, BC€MY CMBICJIY CBaHreJIbCKHX NOBeCTBOBaHHH. Hu B 4em He 06- 
anuaa Mucye Xpucroc cBOHX YYCHHKOB TaK CHJIbHO, HH MpOTHB 4ero 
He mpemocteperad TaK Pe€BHOCTHO, KaK HMC€HHO MIPOTHB Ayxa mpeBo3- 
HOWeCHHA, NIPOTHB. CTPeMJICHHA K MIPeCHMYLUeCTBaM. OH MOCTOAHHO BHY- 
Wadi HM TY MbICAb, YTO NOAOGHBIC CTPEMACHHA HE LOJDKHbI HMeCTb Me- 
CTa B XPHCTHAaHCKOM OOUIeCTBe, YTO M@XKAY HHMH He JOJDKHO ObITb 
nepBbIX H MOCJeHHX, YTO M@KAY HHMH HHKTO ake He JOJDKeH Ha- 
3bIBATbCA OTLLOM, YYHTeeM HAH FOCNOAHHOM, — HO BCe OHH JOJDKHBI 
C4uHTaTbCA OpaTbAMH H HCKPeHHe YCJYKHBAaTb Apyr Apyry, Kak Cam 
On, ux Boxectsenupih Yuuntertb, NOKa3aq HM BbICOYahWIMA O6pasell 
B 3TOM (cm. Md. 20, 25—28; Jlyx. 22, 25—27; Mapx. 10, 42—45 Hoann 
13, 13—15). 


OcHOBaHHA, 3AHMCTBOBaHHbIe H3 HCTOPHH 
anocToOAbCKOH H WePKBH BCeAeHCKON. 


Tlocae eBaHrewHA PHMCKHe 6OrocaAOBbI B HCTOPHH anocToub- 
CKOH cTapaloTcA HaliTH NOATBeEpxRAeHHe TOH MbIcAM, GyATO anocTor 
Tletp, no BosHecenuH Mucyca Xpucta Ha He6O, OCcTaBascA riaBolo 
XPHCTHAHCTBa, KHA3€M APYrHX aMOcTOAOB, BePXOBHAIM MpaBHTeeM 
Llepksu. 

B fOKasaTeAbCTBO 3TOFO OHH AWOAT yKa3bIBaTb MpeHMyLle- 
CTBeCHHO Ha nepBbie riaBhi “JlesHHh AnoOcTOAbCKHX”, rae B HHBIX CJly- 


yaAiX JMYHOCTb IletTpa BbicTynaeT 6omee, HeEKeIH AHYHOCTh APyrHx 
anoctosos: Tletp, HanpuHMep, nepBbih mpenawaraetT u36paTb 12-ro 
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anocToJia Ha MecTO OTNaBlero Myzbl, neppbiid HadHHaeT MponoBedb 
no cowectBHH Cs. Jlyxa, nepBbii O6pallaeT B XPHCTHaHCTBO A3bI4- 
HHuKa KopHHaus, nepBbii ZepxUT peub Ha CoG6ope anocTobcKoM. 


Ho 3 Bcex 9THX (hakTOB HHYerO OCOGeHHOrO He caenyeT. H3 
Toro, 4TO B nepBoH nomoBuHe KHHrH “JlenHHh” roBopuTcaA Gouee 06 
anoctoae Iletpe, a BO BTOpOH emule ropa3z0 Gosee 06 anoctouwe IlaB- 
ue — HHCKOJbKO He culenyeT, OyATO TOT HAW Apyroh anocToa umMed 
KaKYW0-J1HOO NpeHMYLLeCTBeHHY!O BaCTb Npext mpounmMu. Hanportue, 
(pakTbl MOKa3bIBalOT, YTO BCe aNOCTOMbI, NO 3anoBewH CnacuTews, 
CYHTAIMCb PaBHbIMH MexAy co6oW. Bonpochi, BO3HHKUIHe B OOLLe- 
CTBe alOCTOJbCKOM, MOrJH ObITb NpesaraeMbl KeM-1HO60 OHHM, HO 
pelwiasHCb COriacHbIM MHeHHeM BCcex. Tak H36paH Obla 12-H anocToa 
Matduit Ha MecTo oTnaBuero Myazp (Jlean. ra. 1); Tak u36panpi OnI- 
JIM TlepBble CCEMb AHaKOHOB (Tu. 6); Tak pelleH BONpOc O HeOOASaTeJb- 
HOCTH BeTXO3aBeTHOrO OOPAAOBOrO 3aKOHaA AAA OOpalllanwulHxcA B 
XPHCTHAHCTBO ASbINHHKOB Ha CoGOope anocTobcKoM (ra. 15). 


Mexzy anoctojamMuv, No cKa3aHHtO anoctosa [laBaa, no1b30- 
BaJIHCb OCOGeHHbIM yBaxeHHem Iletp, Moann u Makos, 6pat Tocno- 
eHb — mpezcTrostetb uepkBH MepycaaumMckoH. OHM CUHTaIHCb Kak 
Obl cTOANaMH WepKBH (Tan. 2 ra., 9 cT.), HO He HMe@JIH HHKAaKHX OCO- 
OeHHbIX paB MH BACTH Ha APyrHMu anocTo/aMH. 


Anoctoa Ilapea wu ce6a camMoro, NpH3BaHHOrO K alOcTOJIbCKO- 
MY CJIYKeHHIO yxKe Nocaze cowectBHA CB. Jiyxa, CUHTa HHCKOJbKO He 
HWKe JPyrHX anocTOJOB H B H3BeCTHOM CJly4¥ae HaXOJH HYXKHbIM 
cnopuTb c anoctozom Tlerpom u o6anyatb ero (Taa. 2 ra., 1 Kop. 
9 ra.). 


Boo6use anocToO’bl BOCCTaBatH MpOTHB MpHCTpacTHA HHbIxX 
XpHCTHaH K aBTOPHTeTy TOrO HAM Apyroro H3 MpONOBeAHHKOB XPpH- 
cTuanctBa. Anoctoa [lapea crporo o6an4aa KopundcKux xpHcTHaH 
3a TO, YTO Y HHX OHH Ha3sbiBasH ceO6s [laBroBbimu, Apyrue Iletpo- 
BbIMH, TpeTbH ANOJOCOBbIMH H T. 2. “Pa3Be, rOBOPHT OH, He OHH H 
TOT#Ke Aaa Bcex Xpuctoc? Passe Ilapen 3a Bac pacnuHasca? Man Bo 
uma IlapzoBo BbI KpecTHaHcb? Mp no Bose Boxbeh TOAbKO C1yKH- 
TeM, 4YPe3 KOTOPbIX BbI yBepoBaJH, copaOoTHHKH y bora, a Bb Bo- 
*MA Husa — Bowne cTpoenve. OHH HacaxkKal, Apyrou nomMBad, a 
Bpospactua Bor. HacaxkzaioulMh WH NOAMBalWOULMA — HHYTO: — a BCce 
Bor Bpospaularouluh. HuktTo He XBaJHCb KeM-H60 H3 Je: [laBear- 
au “wiM Anoanoc, 11M Kuda, HM MHP, HAM X2KH3Hb, HIM HacTOALlee, 
vin Gynyulee — Bce Baule, BbI Xe XpHCTOBbI, a Xpuctoc — boxui 
(1 Kop., raapp 1, 2 u 3). 


Ho, ecuuv Obl H AelicTBHTeAbHO anocToa Iletp uMea nmpenmy- 
U€CTBEHHY!O B/laCTb Had APYPHMH anOcTOsaMH, KaKHM OOpa30M 93TO 
MOro Obl HMe€Tb OTHOWECHHE K MPHTA3AHHAM PHMCKHX Mal? 
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Pumckue 6orocioBbl roBopaT, 4TO anocToa Tetp, caeraBuincb 
riaBow, Kak Obl MOHAPXOM, BCeroO XPHCTHAHCKOrO MHpa, H36pam cBO- 
eo pesHAeHuneWO PHM: 3eCb OH OCHOBA LEPKOBb, 34eCb NPHHAT My- 
4YeHHYeCKYHO KOHYHHY, H MPH KOHYHHE Mepewat CBOW BACTh Had 
Ue€PKOBbIO CBOeMy MpeeMHHKy — C/IeOBaBLIeMy 3a HAM PHMCKOMY 
enuckony. [Ilocae Hero 3Ta BAaACTb NepeXOAHT OT OAHOFO Nanb K 
apyromy. 


Syecb Kax0e NMOMOKeHHeE He BepHoO. H3 OecnpucTpaHcTHOrO 
PaCCMOTPeHHA HMCTOPHYeCKHX (PaKTOB OKa3biBaeTca: 


1. Anoctoa Iletp, kak OGbACHeHO BbIlle, He 6bIa raaBoW HAH 
KaKHM-JIH60 MOHAPXOM XPHCTHAHCKOFO MHpa. 


2. Anoctou Iletp He »*«Ha B Pume 25 azeT: n60 Takoe pacuncue- 
HHe BpeMeHH He COrlacHO C H3BECTHAMH O NMponmoBewH ero B ApPyrux 
MeCTAaX. 


3. Anoctoa Ilerp He O6bIa e€MHCKONOM PHMCKHM: BAACTb alo- 
CTOJbCKaA, CYKalllad OCHOBaHHeM eNMHCKONCKOH BlacTH, Oblwa cama 
no ce6e HeCpaBHeHHO BbIlle H WIHpe eMHCKONCKOH BaAacTH; enucKOMa- 
MH COOCTBEHHO Ha3biBaJIHCb Me€CTHbI€ MpaBHTeJH LWePKOBHbIe, HeOT- 
JyY4HO HaXOAAUIMeCA IPH OAHOH cBOeH WepKBH, amocTroa xe [lerp, 
NOMO6OHO APyrHM alOcTOJaM, yTBepxKal XPHCTHAHCTBO B pa3JH4- 
HHX CTPpaHaxX HW Pa3HbIX WepKBaXx. 


4. Anoctowa Iletpa Heib3A axe Ha3BaTb NO MpeHMYLLecTBy 
OCHOBaTeleM LiepKBH pHMCKOH. LlepKOBb PHMCKax OCHOBaHa H yCTPO- 
eHa He OJHHM I[leTpom, a BMecTte H IlaBaom. Ectb fake ocHOBaHHe 
npeanodaraTb, YTO B YCTPOeCHHH LepKBH PHMCKOH HW NOCTaHOBAeHHH 
nepsporo enucKona JlnHa (elle MPH #XH3HH MePBOBeEPXOBHbIX anocTo- 
410B) 6ombwe yuYacTHA NMpHHHMad TlaBea Hexean Tletp. (IMocaeauan 
riaBa KHHrH “JlesHHH” HW NOCwaHHA anocTowta IlaBia, MHCaHHble B 
Pume H H3 Puma.) 


5. Kpome Puma, anoctoszom [letpom, nan Iletpom u [laBaom 
BMecTe, ycTpoeHb! LlepkBH BO MHOrFHX ApyrHx MecTax. Tak, B yCTpo- 
€HHH WepKBH AHTHOXHHcKOH O6a anocToOJa MpHHHMawH yu4acTHe He 
MeHee, 4eM B yCTpoeHHH PumcKoH. AneKcaHApHicKadA WepKOBb TakxKe 
Oblla OCHOBaHa anocTojoM IleTpoM, H MepBbIM eMHCKOMOM 3ecb Obl 
wo6uMeHwHH y4ueHHK Iletpa, epaHremuct Mapx. Crapuie xe BCex HM 
noueTHee MO CBOeMYy MpOHCXxOxXAeHH!O Obla, 6e3 coMHeHHA, Mepyca- 
aumMcKas LlepKoBb — MaTb BCcex LepKBeH — OCHOBaHHan Camum Mucy- 
com XpucToM, OTKyZa No couecTBHH CB. Jlyxa Ha¥ado pacnpocTpax- 
ATbCA XPHCTHAHCTBO BO BCe€ KOHIbI MHpa, Kyla H3 CBOHX OTaJeHHbIX 
NYTelWweCTBHH HepeAKO CXOAHAMCbh aNOCTOAb WA CBHaHHA HM OTYeTA 
06 ycnexax mponoBewH, B3aHMHbIX Ha3HaHHH HW COBelaHHH, rye, no 
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npeaHHW, nepBhiM envcKoNOoM oT Camoro Tocnoga 6bia nocTaBleH 
OHH H3 anoctoso0B — Makos, 6pat Tocnozenb. 


6. TakHM O6pa30M, PHMCKOFO eNHCKOMa HeAb3A CUHTATb HH 
npeeMHHKOM enucKoncKoH BaacTH Iletposok, n6o Iletp He 6bia enn- 
CKONOM, a TOJbKO NOCTaBAAA emucKonoB B Pume, B AdeKcaHApHH, B 
AHTHOXHH H B JpyrvX MecTax, — HH TeM Oowlee MpeeMHHKOM KaKHX- 
uH60 BepXOBHbIX MpaB Had WepKOBbIO, HOO TaKHX MpaB cam IleTp He 
uMea. M cTpaHHO npeznodaratTb, 4TOObI nocae cmeptu Iletpa, puM- 
CKHe eCMHCKOMNbI CUHTAIHCb BEPXOBHbIMH MIpaBHTeJAMH LWePKBH, KOr- 
a OCTaBaJIMCb B XKHBbIX HEKOTOPbie elle anocToJbl. CTpaHHo npes- 
noaaraTb, "TOObI AWO6nMeHWHA Hw NpHOAWKeHHeEHWHA y4ueHHK XpH- 
crop Moanx Borocaos, nocae cmeptu Iletpa *xHBUIHH Ha 3emMse Gomee 
35 eT, MOAYHHAACA PHMCKOMY eNHCKONy, KaK BepXOBHOMY TrvlaBe H 
paBHTedtO WepKBH! 


Or raaBexnctsa Anoctoaa Iletpa yMo3aKiio4uan K rilaBeHCTBy 
PHMCKOrO eNHCKONAa, KaK MpeeMHHKa ero BaCTH H JOCTOMHCTBA, Ka- 
TOAHYeCKHe GOrOCAOBbI OCHOBbIBAIOTCA Ha MHOFHX (pakTax, 3aHMCTBY- 
€MbIX HMH H3 HCTOPHH XPHCTHAHCKOH BCeweHCKOH wWepKBH H OyZTO 
Obl NOATBEPAXTalwWWLHX HX MBICAb. 


IIpHHAB 3a HECOMHEHHOe, YTO PHMCKHH eNHCKON NOMY4YHA OT 
Anoctoaa [letpa He TOAbKO eNHCKONCTBO, HO H BepxXOBHOe rlaBeH- 
CTBO, KaTOMYeCKHe GOFOCAOBbI, HA OCHOBAHHH ONATb-TaKH HCTOpHye- 
CKHX (pakTOB, CTapaloTCA AOKa3aTb, YTO SyATO OBI B XPHCTHAaHCKOH 
WePKBH, HE TOJIbKO B 3aMagqHOH, HO 2axKe WH BOCTOUHOH, C NepBbIxX Be- 
KOB HM 2O NaTpHapxa PoTHA Nanbl HMCAH TAaKYW Ke BAACTb HaBCeMH 
emHCKOMNaMH HM WepKBaMH, KaKy}0 OHH Telepb HMe€HWT B PHMCKO-KaTO- 
aM4ecKOM Mupe. “Ilanbl, rOBOpAT OHH, KaK BepXOBHbIe MpaBHTeH 
LePKBH, HMeBLUHe OCOGeHHY!HO BACTb Ha CNMCKONAMH APyrux WepK- 
BeH, MHCaJIM NacTbIpCKHe NOCAaHHA K Pa3JIM4YHbIM LWePKBaM, KOTOPbIe 
TIPHHHMaJH HX C YBaxKeHHeM; K MalaM MpHXOJHAM COBETbIBATbCA O 
W@PKOBHbIX elaX eMHCKOMNbI OTMaeHHbIX BOCTOUHbIX WepKBeH; Ma- 
libl Ha COOpaHHbIX HMM COOOpax pa3s6upasH HW OCYKAaIH JKey4eHHA, 
yKe OCYKJeCHHbI€c APyrHMH WePKBaMH; epeTHKH, OCy2XeHHbIe BHe Pu- 
Ma, IIPHXOJHJIM K ManaM HW y HHX MpOcHsH MepecMoTpa HX ed HU pa3- 
peWeHHA OT HaJlO#KeHHOH Ha HHX KAATBbI; C€MH PHMCKHE EIIMCKOTIbI 
CO3HaBaH 3a CO60W MpaBO C4HTaTb ceOa cTapeHlIMMH Hal BCeMH 
envcKONaMH, HaOW1aTb 3a WeEPKOBHbIM MOPAAKOM BO BCeX LIePpKBax 
3anaHbIX MH BOCTOUHbIX, TPe6OBaTb OT HHX BO BCeM COrlacHA C PHM- 
CKOW WepKOBbIO, OOHUATb H NPHKa3SbIBaTb APyrHM eNHCKONaM, rpo- 
3HTb HM CYJOM B CJly¥ae HENOCYWIAaHHA WH OTAy4aTb OT LEPKBH”. 


Yka3bipaeMble KaTOJHYeCKHMH OorocioBaMuH aKTbI BepHBI, 
HO H€BePHO HX NOHHMAaHHe HM TOKOBaHHe. IIpaBaa, HeKOTOpBie enH- 
CKONbI NMHCaIH NOCaHHA K APyrHM WepKBaM, HO He NO MpaBy KakOii- 
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HHOy Ab BaCTH HH PilaBeHCTBa Ha STHMH WEPKBaMH, a TO Ayxy Opar- 
ckoro OOULeHHA, COeCAHHABWUeErO XPHCTHaHCKHe LWePpKBH; MocwaHHA 
TAKOBbIe, MIpHTOM, MHCaJHCb He OAHHMH TOJAbKO elmHCKOMaMH PHMCKOH 
LepKBH, a OCOGeHHO yBaxKaeMbIMH eMHCKOMaMH H ApPyrHx wWepKBeH, 
KaKOBbl, HallpHMep, ObiaH: MrnatHh Boronoceu, Tloaukapn Cmupu- 
cKHH, Mpunei JIimonckui, Tpuropuk Uyzotsopeu u T. 2; Bcarer- 
cTBHe Toro #*e OpaTcKoro OG6ULEHHA MH CNHCKONbI OAHHX WepKBeH XO- 
AHH 3a COBCTOM K eNHCKONaM ApyrHx, a Me@KAY NpO4HM H K PHM- 
CKOMY, C KOTOPbIM C4HTaIH ceOA B MpaBe He COrsalllaTbca B Cay4ae 
HeNPHrOAHOCTH ero COBeTOB, KaK, HampHMep, cB. IlomuMKapn He cor- 
JacHJICh C MH€HHeM Malibl AHHKHTbI, K KOTOPOMY OH MpHXOAHA coBe- 
TbIBaTbCA O Mpa3qHOBaHHH Ilacxu. Bbipatu caly4yan KaK B PHMCKOH 
L€PKBH, TaK HW B APyrHX WePKBax OCYKACHHA eEPeCTHKOB, yxKe OCyKeH- 
HbIX B JPpyrHxX WepkKBax (BaweHTHH, OCyXeHHbIA Ha BOCTOKe, Obl 
nOTOM CyAHM B Pume, Caserni uw Ilapea CamocatTcKHi OcyxK auch Ha 
co6opax pa3HY4HbIX WepKBeH), HO 3TO OObACHHeETCA TEM, YTO OHH 
H Te Ke epeTHYeCKHE JOKEYYCHHA MOCTENeCHHO PaCNPOCTpaHAHCh H3 
OMHOH MeCTHOCTH B Apyryt0 H MO Mepe pacnpocTpaHeHHA OCyKaINCb 
B TOH HJM ApyroH MecTHOH WepKBH. Cily4atocb XH TO, 4TO OCyKeH- 
Hbl€ MOM€CTHbIMH LlepKBaMH, CTapaJIHCb NOMY4HTb paspewenHe B Pum- 
CKOH WepKBH; HO CaMa Ke 9TA LWEPKOBb, 3aMe4aA XHTPOCTb ePeTHKOB, 
2*KeaBLUHX 3aPY4YHTbCA ee€ ABTOPHTeCTOM, 4TOOKI yROOHee NpoBecTH 
CBOH 3a6/yxKJeHHA, He CUHTAIa BOSMOXKHbIM H 3€KOHHbIM IIPHHHMaTb 
HX B OOuleHHe. IIpaBaa uw TO, YTO MCKAY PHMCKHMH eNHCKONAaMH ObI- 
JIM TaKHe, KOTOPbie NHTaIH YeCTOAIGHBbIe H BAACTOAWGOHBbIC 3aMbi- 
CJbl O BEPXOBHOH BaCTH B LEPKBH H CTapaJIHCb MOAYHHHTh ce6e Apy- 
rHX eMHCKONOB, KaKOBbIMH BbIKa3aiH ce6a mana BuKkTop B cnope oO 
npa3QHOBaHHH Ilacxu uw nana Credban B cope O KpeLeHHH epeTHKOB; 
HO OHH BCTPeTHJH PelIHTeAbHbIM OTMOP He TOAbKO CO CTOPOHbI BOC- 
TOUHBIX, HO H 3aMaHbIX CMHCKONOB, KOTOPbIe AalH HM NMOHATb, 4TO 
HHKTO H3 eIHCKOMOB He HMeCCT MpaBa Ha3bIBATbCA CTAPLIHM eMHCKO- 
NOM — e€MHCKONOM eIHCKONOB H NOBEAHTeAbHO OTHOCHTBCA K Apy- 
rHM elHCKOraM. 


MH B nepHod BceweHcKHX co6opos (c IV u wo IX B.), roBopar, 
HaKOHell, KaTOJHY4ecKHe OOrOCAOBbI, r1aBeHCTBO Manbl BCeMH MIpH3- 
HaBaJlOCb H HMeJ1O CBOHW MOJHYH CHAY, AOKa3aTebCTBOM 4eMY Culy- 
XKHT, GyATO Obl, TO, YTO BCeAeHCKHe COGOPbI OGbIKHOBeHHO coOHupa- 
JHCb MamaMH, KOTOpble mpezcewaTeAbCTBOBaIH Ha HHX HAH JHYHO, 
HIM 4“epes CBOHX JeraTOB; Wea Ha 3ITHX COGOpax pelllaauch TakxKe 
OObIKHOBeEHHO M0 BJIHAHHWO Malibl, C YTBEPpKeEHHA KOTOPOFO MH MOFJH 
TOAbKO MOJY4YHTb CHAY BCHKOe cO6oOpHoe onpegzetenne. Jia wu camMu 
BCeJIeHCKHe COOOPbl NPH3HaBaJH 3a Nanow nepBeHCTBO MexKAY Apy- 
rHMH CTapeHUWIHMMH eNmHCKOMAaMH. 


He BxoaA B NOsZpoOOHbI pa3s60p Bcex 3THX NOAOKeHHH, 1OI- 
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%{HO OJHAKOK CKa3aTb, YTO OHH HAM COBEPLUICHO HeBePHbI, HIM Ke Mmpe- 
yBeH4eHbI. Bcertenckwe co6opbl, KaK MOKa3bIBaeT HCTOPHA, CO3bI- 
BaeMbI ObIJM rPpeyeCKHMH HMMepaTopaMH, a He MamaMH; mpescelaTedb- 
CTBOBaJH Ha HHX OObIKHOBCHHO CTapeHliMe M3 eCMHCKONOB, a He Mall- 
cKHe JleraTbI H TEM 6Oee He CaMH Malbl, H3 KOTOPbIX HH OHH AHYHO 
H He MIPHCyTCTBOBaJIH HH Ha OJHOM H3 BCeAeHCKHX COOOPOB; BHMAHHE 
Ha peweHHe Zea Ha cO6opax MOF HMeTb H JeCHCTBHTeAbHO HME TOVIb- 
KO TOT, NO TBEPAOCTH HW CHAe CBOHMX XPHCTHAHCKHX yOexK1eHHH BbILeI- 
AJICA H3 PAa APYPHX HW ABJAICA BEPHbIM MpeACTaBHTeeM XPHCTHAaH- 
CKOH MCTHHbI, XOTA Obl OH He ObIA He TOJbKO Mamow, HO HU enHCKO- 
MOM, KaKOBbIM, HallpHMep, Ha TlepBOM BCeeHCKOM co6ope Obi CB. 
Adanacnit Berukui — MOaOZ0OH B TO BpeMA apxHaHaKOH AwjeKcaH- 
apHickok Llepxsu. Cua uv 3aKOHHOCTb onpeseseHHH BCeJeHCKHX CO- 
60poB 3aBHcela OT MaMbl CTOMAbKO 2Ke, CKOAbKO HM OT yTBeEpxKeHHA 
BCAKOrO Apyroro NaTpHapxa, WH pelieHHA TeX COOOPOB, Ha KOTOPbIX 
He ObIJIO HH Nalbl, HH erO JeraTOB, HMCJIM MOJIHY!O CHJly H BCeOOLLyIO 
OOn3aTeJIbHOCTb. BooOule HECOMHeEHHO TO, YTO B YKa3aHHbIh MepHoy 
BePpXOBHaA BJacTb B WePKBH MpHHadlexkKala HCKIOUHTebHO BCeJICH- 
CKHM cOo6opaM, KOTOPbie MpH3HaBaJH 3a COOOW MpaBO CYAHTb Kark- 
oro M3 enuvcKONOB, XOTA Obi OH OBI cTapeHuIHH NaTpHapx HAM Ma- 
na, IpHMep, 4YerO MOXKHO BHAeTb B 6-m BcesencKkom co6ope, ocyHB- 
WI€M 38 MOHO@eCJHTCTBO HECKOJbKO KOHCTAHTHHOMOMbCKHX NaTpHap- 
XOB H puHMcKOoro nany Touopus”. Ecan xe BceweHcKHe coOoppb AeH- 
CTBHTCJIbHO H MPHMHCbIBaH NepBeHCTBO NamaM Ha PAY c APyrHMu 
cTapeHWIHMH enHCKOMaMH, TO MepBeHCTBO He eCTb FlaBeHCTBO; Mep- 
BeHCTBO ObIBAeT M@XKAY PaBHbIMH, TiaBeHCTBO %Ke Ha HH3WIHMH H 
T1O4YHHCHHDIMH. 


IleppeHcTBO 2aBatO ManaM TOAbKO MpeHMYLIeECTBO 4eCTH, a He 
BacTH H MIPHTOM He HM TOJIbKO OJHHM, a H KOHCTAHTHHOMOJbCKHM 
naTpHapxaM, 4TO PelUHTeAbHO HW ACHO LOKAa3bIBaeTCA COOOPHBIMH ON- 
peweseHuamu (1 sBcen. co6. np. 6; 2 Bcea. co6. mp. 3; 4 Been, co6, 
mp. 28; IV Beez. co6. np. 36). He caeqospato Obl KaTOAM4eCKHM Goro- 
COBaM OCTAaBJATb 6€3 BHHMAHHA XH TO, YTO BCeeHCKHe COOOPpHI, npH- 
NHCbIBAA CTapeHWIMM eMHCKONAM MpeHMYLeCTBO 4eCTH HW ONpesemAA 
M@K JY HAMM NOPAOK B 9TOM OTHOLIeCHHH, 3a OCHOBAaHHe MPHHHMAaJIK 
TOJbKO MOAMTHYeCKOe 3HAYeHHE TEX TOPOAOB, B KOTOPBIX ObINH CTa- 
peuime HepapxHv, NpH 4em HeEOOXOZMMO MpesANOMaraTb, YTO Np Apy- 
rOM NOJHTHYeCKOM paclipeweseHHH O3HAYeHHbIX TOPOZOB HW OKPyroB 
Moro ObITb WH Apyroe pacnpexenenve B NOpAAKe UX eNHCKOMNCKHX 
Kadeaup, Tak 4TO MOr ObI, HaNpHMep, HepycasIHMCKHH HIM aleKcaHd- 
pHHCKHH eNHCKON 3aHATb MepBoe MeCTO, a PHMCKHH BTOPOE H T. TL, 
6bIB KaxKAbIN paBeH Apyr Apyry HW HMesA MpaBo Ha 3aHATHE STOO Me- 
cTa. 


Ipod. B. C. Beptorpazos. 
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PAPISM AND THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 
by Metropolitan GERMOGEN 
(Continued from page 100, No. 3-4) 


Editor’s note: 1956 marks the TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the return of several millions of souls to the true 
Mother Church - the Orthodox Catholic - from the 
Unia with Rome. We rejoice with these millions who 
are again enjoying the spiritual freedom of Christ’s 
holy Church. 


As is known the history of the Southern Slavs is notable for 
its civil wars. The Roman Popes tried in many ways to kindle frat- 
ricidal discord between the Slavs, promising their support to those 
of the rulers who promised to convert their people to the Roman 
Catholic faith. So it was with the Bulgarians and the Serbs. 


In 1320 the Popes even undertook a general European ‘cru- 
sade’ for the establishment of Roman catholicism in Serbia. 


In the history of Bulgaria the intrigues of the Roman Catho- 
lics are well known during the election of Ferdinand to the Bul- 
garian throne, an ardent Roman Catholic, who brought with him a 
whole staff of Roman priests. 


According to the Bulgarian constitution the heir to the throne 
had to be baptized in the Orthodox way. But when the time came 
to baptize the heir (the future Tsar Boris) Ferdinand declared that 
the baptism would take place according to the Roman rite. 


An ardent defender of the constitution came forward in 
the person of the Metropolitan Clement of Tirnovo (Drumov) who 
was exiled for this to a monastery by Ferdinand, where he spent 
two years. This sentence of exile compelled Russia to interfere and 
Boris was baptized according to the Orthodox rite, the godfather 
being Nicolas II himself. During the reign of Ferdinand and Boris 
the Roman Catholics in Bulgaria exercised absolute freedom of 
propoganda and achieved much. They opened schools that exist 
to this day in which only Bulgarian children learn and are brought 
up. The Roman Catholics attract them by means of boarding- 
schools, by good teaching and scholarships. At the present time in 
Bulgaria there are 48 Roman schools, of which 12 provide secondary 
education, and one theological college. In Sophia there is a Roman 
Catholic seminary for the Uniats. At the head of it are the Jesuits. 


Roman Catholicism is spread in Bulgaria not only by the 
schools but by charitable institutions, by hospitals and orphanages 
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in Sophia, Plovdiv and Ruschuk. There are about 45,000 Roman 
catholics in Bulgaria. Of these only 600 are foreigners... There are 
5,000 people of both sexes who are Uniats in Bulgaria, “Orthodox” 
of the “Eastern rite’, and they have 12 churches, 12 chapels, one 
bishop and 25 priests. At the head of the Roman Catholics and 
Uniats is the “apostolic delegate”. One cannot recollect without 
a shuudder those innumerable wars and bloody persecutions launch- 
ed by the Roman Popes against the Slavs of north-west and south- 
west Russ. According to the usual method all sorts cf inducements, 
including the promise of the crown to Roman Mstislavich (1188- 
1205), who refused aid of Pope Innocent III stating that, “As long as 
I have my own Sword, I need not that of a Stranger.” 


The history of Galicia is a vivid example of this. For more 
than 400 years the people of Galicia conducted a ceaseless struggle 
full of suffering for the Orthodox Catholic faith and their indepen- 
dence. The fight of the Vatican against the Slav Orthodox Church- 
es does not bear a religious character but a purely political one, 
directed towards the extermination of not only the (heterodox) fol- 
lowers of other religions, but precisely of the Slav peoples. 


It is a universally known psychological fact that the soul of 
every nation is its native tongue. And so we see how for a full 
thousand years the Roman Curia strives, especially by all means 
and methods at its disposal, for the abolition of the Slavonic tongue 
and the extermination of Slavic nationality. On the strength of this 
the Slavic tongue is tolerated as an exception even in such Slavic 
countries as in Christianity taken from Rome. The trials and per- 
secution of the enlighteners of the Slavs. SS. Cyril and Methodius 
are known to all. 


At the Council of Basel in 1433 the Czechs were allowed to 
use their native tongue, but Popes Pius VI and Paul cancelled the 
resolution of the Council and trouble started again. The Jesuits 
confiscated and burned all the books written in Czech. All who 
spoke in Czech were considered ‘heretics’. 


The consequences of the Hussite wars were extremely sad for 
Bohemia. The country became depopulated and desolate to such 
an extent that out of 3,000,000 people there were left about 800,000. 
It was precisely this that opened the way for German colonization 
in Bohemia. 


Such are the consequences of the Vatican policies in relation 
to those Slavs who fell under its influence. With the loss of their 
native tongues, now one and now another of the small countries 
forfeited their ecclesiastical and civil independence. This affected 
severely the Croats, Slovaks, Slovenes and various Serbs. 
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In this way the struggle of the Vatican with the Orthodoxy 
of the Slavs is not simply a religious struggle but a political one, 
conducted under the banner of the Church against the Slavs. 


In the Slav countries the preaching of Roman Catholicism 
was always accompanied by violence and deceit. With the object 
of deceiving the mass of faithful Orthodox people the papist al- 
ways resorted and still resorts to the method of creating uniat 
churches. In this respect a great deal of suffering was inflicted 
upon the Russian people by the Brest “Unia” (1596) within the 
boundary of the Polish-Lithuanian state. 


The Russian Orthodox population was compelled to accept 
latinism, the Orthodox Catholic churches were turned into Roman 
churches, the Orthodox bishops were made to resign from their sees 
and Roman dioceses were organized. The Cathedral in Peremysl 
was given to the Roman bishop and the bodies of the Russians in- 
tered were cast out. 


The link between the Vatican and the Germans is not sur- 
prising: they are related to each other by a unity of purpose; in their 
pursuit of living-space the Germans have always turned to the East, 
to the Slavs. 


From the time of Charlemagne the Germans captured from 
the Slavs up to 8,000 sq. miles of land, that is 8 sq. miles every year. 
The Roman Popes were always active participators in the work of 
the Germanization of the Slav peoples, as this coincided with their 
hope of the establishment of their universal supremacy over the 
Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church as well. 


Papism and the existence of national Churches are mutually 
exclusive entities. From this we see that the Roman Curia through- 
out its historical existence has always participated and still partici- 
pates in all political intrigues against the Slavs, and especially a- 
gainst Russia. From the time of Prince Vladimir, the Popes of Rome 
attempted to subordinate Russia to themselves. Our records show 
that from the year 991 to 1000, new emissaries of Roman Popes 
kept arriving. At the end of the 10th century and early 11th, we find 
many writing against latinism by the Kiev Metropolitans Leontius 
and John and St. Theodosius of Pechersk. 


In the XIIIth century the Popes with extreme insistence en- 
deavoured to persuade Russia to accept latinism. When persuasion 
was ineffective the Roman Popes endeavoured by armed force to 
make the Russians renounce Orthodoxy. The wars fought by Alex- 
ander Nevsky against the Swedes and the Knights of the Sword are 
well known. In the South also the Pope with some success endea- 
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‘youred to subordinate Galicia, which was under Daniel Romano- 
vich Galizky. 

In the XIVth and XVth century the attempts to subjugate 
the Russian Church went on continuously. In the first half of the 
XIVth century King Magnus, in execution of the Pope’s will, con- 
ceived the idea of converting the people of Novgorod to Roman 
Catholicism and in 1387 the papal legate appeared in Moscow. 


In the western Russian regions at the end of the XIVth cen- 
tury the persecution of Orthodoxy began. In 1437 at the Council of 
Florence the Metropolitan of Moscow, Isidore, was drawn into a 
“Unia”, but the Russians did not recognize this union. Isidore fled 
to Rome where he died in 1462. In 1465 the Vatican matched a plot 
to convert Russia to Romanism by marrying Sophia Palaeologus, 
the niece of the last Byzantine Emperor, to the Grand Duke of 
Moscow, John III. The marriage took place, but Sophia “showed 
herself a zealous daughter of the Orthodox Church”. The daughter 
of this Sophia, who was married to a Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
Alexander, later the Polish King, also proved devoted to Orthodoxy. 
Subsequently the Vatican in revenge for its failure turned the Pre- 
chistensky Cathedral in Vilna, where the remains of Sophia’s 
daughter, Helena Ivanovna, lay, into a theatre for anatomy. The 
altar of this Cathedral was used as a place to boil down corpses. 
The tomb was abandoned and in 1810 the Rector of the University 
of Vilna, Frank Malevsky, took the silver plating from the tomb 
and had it recast to form a dinner plate for himself. In the XVIth 
century the Pope sent the Jesuit Possevin to John the Terrible, but 
from this visit there was no result. 

Possevin achieved success in Lithuania where in 1596 the 
Brest “Unia” was concluded. In the same way the plans of the 
Vatican to convert Russia to Romanism failed during the reign of 
the Pretenders, Dimitri I and II and Sigismund III, the King of 
Poland. 


During the reign of Michael Feodorovich there were also at- 
tempts to consolidate Roman Catholicism in Russia by peaceful 
means; in 1629 the French Ambassador, Ludvig de Hay, presented 
himself to the King, who granted various privileges to the Roman 
Catholics. Meanwhile in Western Russia there raged a fierce strug- 
gle for the Orthodox faith. Even the oppressed White Russians 
could not restrain themselves and killed in Vitebsk an ardent local 
preacher of Romanism and the “Unia”, Jehoshaphat Kuntsevich, 
whose body was thrown into the river Dvina, for which the offend- 
ers were submitted to intense persecution. The Cossacks, armed, 
defended the ancient faith and recaptured from the Uniats the 
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Pechersk Monastery in Kiev. The ancient Pochaevsk Monastery, 
the sanctuary of Volhynia, for many years remained in the hands 
of the Basilians the Uniat monks. 


The first Roman Catholic house of prayer appeared in Mos- 
cow on the 5th of May 1687. During the reign of Catherine II 
among the Uniats there began a movement to join the Orthodox. 
In 1832-1833 the Pochaevsk Monastery was returned to the Ortho- 
dox, and in 1839; 1,600,000 Uniats returned to the bosom of the 
Orthodox Church. 


In 1875 the Uniats from Kholm and regions close to Poland 
rejoined the Orthodox Catholic Church. 


The break, which occurred in 1866, in relations with the 
Pope continued until the ’80s. The Pope thundered against Rus- 
sia. When the last Russo-Turkish war began he sent his blessing to 
the Turks, everywhere intrigued against Russia and tried to stir up 
the animosity of those Russian citizens who were Roman Catholics 
against the government. One must say that the Roman Curia has 
endeavoured and always will endeavour to subjugate to the Pope 
the peoples of the East with Russia at their head. 

In 1895 the Pope issued an encyclical concerning the union of 
the Churches, of course with the condition of subordination to Rome. 
The eastern Patriarchs gave the Vatican an answer full of dignity, 
and in Petersburg a booklet was published about this encyclical, 
with articles by A. A. Kireev, A. P. Lopuchin and the Greek profes- 
sor Diomidi-Kiriake. (“The Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII about the 
Union of the Churches”, S. P. B., Petersburg, 1895). The same en- 
cyclical evoked the pamphlet, “Contemporary Endeavours of the 
Pope Leo XIII towards the Union of the Churches” (Vilna, 1896). 


In spite of centuries of failure in this direction right up to 
our own day, the Vatican aims at taking advantage of every favor- 
able political moment in order to subjugate the Eastern Orthodox 
Catholic Church, as well as the Russian Orthodox Church. The 
onslaught of the Vatican on Orthodoxy has specially increased dur- 
ing the last thirty years. 


After the Revolution of 1917 the closest accord is to be ob- 
served between the governments of foreign states and the Vatican. 
The aims of our statement do not include a detailed analysis of 
the present-day international situation. However, in order to have 
a clear picture of all those forces and possibilities which are at the 
disposal of the Vatican at the present day, we must, even thought only 
for a short time, consider the activities of the Vatican after the Re- 
volution. The Popes had the good fortune to conclude concordats 
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with a number of countries during a period of from ten to twelve 
years. It is obvious that this success greatly strengthened the Vati- 
can. Treaties were concluded by the Popes with: France, England, 
Germany, Bavaria, Prussia, Italy, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Rumania, Serbia, Po- 
land, Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, the Argentine, China, Japan, Tur- 
key and other countries. 

In the content of these concordats the following items are 
of interest to us Church people:— 


1. In every country where there are Orthodox churches, the 
Vatican endeavoured by means of violence to fight with the Rus- 
sian Church. This, in its time, manifested itself in Rumania, Serbia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania and especially in Poland. In the last named 
country there occurred the closing of many Orthodox churches. The 
Metropolitan of Warsaw, Dionysius, in a letter to the Patriarch of 
Georgia in December of 1929 wrote as follows: 


“Our Holy Orthodox Church in Poland was visited by our 
Lord by a disaster like the Massacre of the Innocents, as the clergy 
of the Church of Rome want to take from us half the holy church- 
es and in this way to deprive 2,000,000 of the faithful of church 
life.” 

2. Every concordat, by means of its articles of agreement, 
pictures the highest Roman Catholic hierarchy with the Pope at 
its head, not as shepherds of Christ’s fold but as real earthly busi- 
nessmen, who often betray the national interests of their spiritual 
children for the sake of money and their love of power. 


3. From the content of the concordats one clearly sees that 
the activity of the Vatican often bears the character of national be- 
trayal. 

Here it will be suitable to underline that papism by its very 
nature is hostile to every nationality. No real Roman Catholic, to 
whatever nationality he belongs, must love his fatherland, from 
henceforth is Rome and on which he must therefore concentrate 
his attention and for which, when need be, he must spill his blood 
and, generally speaking, as we say, go through fire and water. 

1. Finally from the content of the concordats of the various 
papal encyclicals, of broadcast appeals and of publications, one sees 
that the Vatican is the instigator of two world wars. 

From the diplomatic cdrrespondence of the ministers of 
Tsarist time, Nesselrode, Isvolsky, Hirs and the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador to the Vatican, Count Moritz Pamphi, from 29th July 
1914 onwards, one sees that the Holy See was delighted at the 
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turning of the Austro-Hungarian conflict into war, which promised 
to spread over the whole of Europe. The Cardinal Secretary of 
State approved unconditionally the Austrian ultimatum presented 
to Serbia, and expressed at the same time the hope that Austria- 
Hungary would bring the work begun to complete success, together 
with a regret that Serbia had not been reduced long ago with suf- 
ficient thoroughness so as to render it harmless, when the opera- 
tion would have proceeded without any complications. 


The link between the Vatican and Italian-German fascism 
is widely known. The connection between Pius XI and XII and 
Mussolini and Hitler is an indisputable historical fact. Pius XI was 
very generous in praise and high commendation of Mussolini, whom 
he publicly called “a man sent by Providence”. 

On the eve of the complete and final defeat of Hitler and 
Hitlerism, the Vatican attempted to save them from just retribu- 
tion. However, strange as it may be, a fact remains a fact. The 
Vatican-residence of the Vicar of Christ and at the same time the 
Vatican does not love Our Lord Jesus Christ! There is no Christ 
in the Vatican. The Vatican loves the world. 


The Orthodox Church during her entire history of almcst 
twenty centuries never violated the commandment of Christ to love 
one’s neighbour and one’s Fatherland.. It never called for and 
instigated bloody international wars. The highest Church hierarchy 
of the Orthodox Church never, for motives of love of power and 
self-interest, sacrificed her experience of many centuries and lent 
high moral authority to the political intrigues of different parties. 


The Orthodox Church never betrayed the interests of her 
country. Not one of the existing Orthodox Churches ever solicited 
for herself civil power or ever put into practice independent politics, 
but always experienced sorrow and joy, glory and humiliation to- 
gether with her peoples. 

The Orthodox Church can be rightly called the Mother and 
Teacher of her spiritual children because she is irreproachable and 
true to the precepts of Christ, and because her activity is in accord 
with the conscience of the people as a whole. 


We have no exact information as to the number of Ortho- 
dox Christians, but in any case there are surely not less than 150,000,- 
000. You must agree—an enormous power! This gives confidence in 
the final triumph of Orthodoxy. Of this we are convinced because 
of the words of our Divine Teacher when He speaks of the invinci- 
bility of His Church (Matthew XVI, 18), of the ceaseless outpour- 
ing upon it of the beneficial gifts of the Comforter, the Holy Spirit 
(John XIV, 16-21, 23-26). 
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It is true that until now the Orthodox churches lacked or- 
ganized shape. Until now we have not had a unifying center, and 
to some extent this weakened the moral authority of the Orthodox 
churches. But the recent attempt to ‘Americanize’ the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople points strongly to the necessity of 
co-ordinating the whole strength of the Orthodox Autocephalous 
Churches. The historical experience of many centuries of the Or- 
thedox Church shows that her power is upheld and fortified in a 
considerable way by loyalty to the principle of the (“soborny’”) 
catholic government of the Church. It is therefore necessary for 
the representatives of the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches, with 
their “soborny” wisdom, we believe, with the willing co-operation 
of the Holy Spirit, to decide the question of the ways and means 
for co-ordinating the mutual endeavours of the Autocephalous 
Churches in connection with the struggle with Papism. 


The necessity for this organization of Orthodox Church 
strength is so imperatively dictated by the present historical mom- 
ent that we see no necessity of arguing for the expediency of the 
above-mentioned measures. 


History presents to us numerous examples of the co-operative 
activity of the Orthodox Autocephalous Churches for the organizing 
of the most important business of the Eastern Church. The mutual 
collaboration of the independent Eastern Churches in the decision 
of the most important church questions was expressed in two ways. 
On the one hand they authorized representatives to sit in common 
council together on such matters, and on the other hand they kept 
in touch by means of messages to one another. In future we must 
discuss those possible measures that can be practically accomplish- 
ed, which will help in everyday work to create the necessary resis- 
tance to the onslaught of Reman Catholicism. 


At the present time Papism by using the international situa- 
tion, has made some provisional triumphs. Its success clouds, as 
it were, the brow of our Mother the Eastern Orthodox Church... 


And as then, St. Jerome, a Slav by origin, prophetically con- 
templating the crimes of Papism which turned Rome into Babylon, 
fled, to calm his restless soul, to the East, to Jerusalem, so we, hav- 
ing considered the present day condition of the Vatican, together 
with St. Jerome, turn our gaze towards our Mother Eastern Or- 
thodox Catholic Church, and in sweet hope of the ineffable grace 
of God exclaim, “Ex Oriente lux!” (“From the East, light’). 


M. G. 























KHOMYAKOV AND THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


Western theologians have usually treated the subject of the 
Church from their own angle. They have taken either the Roman 
Catholic or Protestant points of view, and, if they have had oc- 
casion to refer to the Orthodox Church and its attitude on the sub- 
ject, they have assumed that it coincided closely with one or the 
other conception, or have tried to invent a compromise between 
them. To far too many people the Orthodox Church is merely the 
Roman Catholic Church without the pope, and there has been no 
attempt to study exactly what the Orthodox themselves have 
thought. This is the more pardonable, because there is relatively 
little information available, and the Orthodox have often failed to 
make their position clear. It may be well, therefore, to glance at 
the writings of Alexis Stepanovich Khomyakov (1804-1860), for he 
was, in a real sense, one of the first theoreticians of modern Rus- 
sian Orthodox theology. 


The first half of the nineteenth century was a period of in- 
tense intellectual activity in Russia. The first passion for Western 
civilization and forms had passed, and more serious questions as 
to the significance of Russia and of Europe were being considered. 
A large number of educated Russians had taken part in the Napo- 
leonic Wars and had acquired a firsthand knowledge of life as it 
was lived abroad. As a result, they were questioning the Russian 
mode of life and seeking to adapt what was good from the rest of 
Europe. Many of these men were little interested in religion and 
were ready to listen to the agnostic and atheistic theories of the 
West. 


On the other hand, the Orthodox Church, in the persons of 
some of its leaders, was trying, despite the rigid governmental con- 
trol, to throw off some of the handicaps that had been imposed by 
the low level of theological education during the preceding centu- 
ries. The influence of scholasticism, which had reached its height 
at the Council of Jerusalem in 1672, was breaking, and a renewed 
study of the Church Fathers was taking its place. 

At the same time, there was a growing propaganda in St. 
Petersburg on the part of the Roman Catholics, especially the 
Jesuits, who for a while maintained a fashionable school in the 
capital. Such men as Joseph de Maistre visited Russia and lamented 
that Russia was not Roman Catholic and sharing in the achievements 
of Roman Catholic civilization. They did win over some of the 
members of the aristocracy such as Prince I. Gagarin, who later 
joined the Jesuit order. 
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Curiously enough, the outstanding example of the Westerners 
who denounced the civilization of Russia and glorified the culture 
of the West and the Roman Catholic Church, Peter Yakovlevich 
Chaadayev, a one-time Guards officer, never joined the Roman 
Cathslic Church. In his Philosophical Letters, which appeared in 
1836, he set forth the supremacy of the Western Church in no un- 
sparing terms and created such a storm that he was ordered to un- 
dergo an examination as to his sanity, after which he made a par- 
tial retraction the next year in the Apology of an Insane Man. 


All these currents must be understood to provide the setting 
for the Orthodox reaction of the Slavophiles who defended the 
Russian Orthodox Church and the Russian mode of life in general, 
and blamed the bulk of the evils of the day on the reforms of Peter 
the Great and the introduction of Western influence. Undoubtedly, 
the influence of Schelling and other German philosophers played 
a role in the development of Slavophilism, but many of the leaders 
were deep students of the Church Fathers and drew their inspira- 
tion from them. 


Khomyakov was a graduate of the University of Moscow and 
later was an officer of the Horse Guards. Yet, after the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1828, his life was uneventful. He took care of his 
estates, studied, traveled, and appeared constantly in the intellectual 
gatherings of the day, where he was known as an excellent debater 
and a skilled antagonist in disputes. He was one of the most highly 
educated and cultured men of the day, and his ability was admit- 
ted even by his opponents. 


He was also sincerely devout and, as was unusual for men of 
his class, he kept all the fasts of the Church. We know, however, 
very little about his inner life or the process of his intellectual and 
spiritual growth. He appears before us in his writings in his full 
stature, and for further information we are dependent upon some 
passing remarks by his friend, Yury Th. Samarin. 


Of his writings there in only one which expresses his general 
views on the Church in a systematic way. That is his Attempt at 
a Catachetical Exposition of the Church, commonly referred to as 
On the Church, although there is reason to believe that Khomya- 
kov wished the tithe One Church. It was probably written in the 
forties and was his first theological work. It was, however, first 
printed after his death, although he showed it during his lifetime 
to some of his friends. 


Khomyakov begins his treatise with the statement of the 
principle that underlies all of his thought: 


The unity of the Church follows necessarily from the unity of God, 
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for the Church is not a multitude of persons in their personal separation, 
but the unity of the Divine grace, living in the multitude of reasonable 
created beings subject to grace. 


Grace is given to the disobedient, who do not use it (who bury the 
talent), but they are not in the Church. The unity of the Church is not 
assumed, not metaphorical, but true and existing, as the unity of the many 
members in the living body. 


The Church is one, in spite of its evident division for a man who is 
still living on the earth. Only in relation to man, is it possible to acknow- 
ledge the division of the Church into the visible and the invisible; its unity 
is one and unconditional. He who is living on the earth, he who has com- 
pleted the earthly course, he who is not created for the earthly path (as 
the angels), he who has not yet begun the earthly path (future genera- 
tions), all are united in one Church—in one Divine grace; for the 
still unmanifested creation of God is manifest to Him, and God hears the 
prayers and knows the faith of him whom He has not yet called from non- 
being into being. The Church, the Body of Christ, is manifested and ful- 
filled in time, without changing its fundamental unity and its inner life 
of grace. Therefore, when we say, “the visible and invisible Church,” we 
speak only in relation to man. 


The visible or earthly Church lives in complete communion and unity 
with the whole body of the Church, the head of which is Christ. It 
has Christ abiding in itself and the grace of the Holy Spirit in all their 
living fulness, but not in the fulness of their manifestations; for it acts 
and knows not fully, but so much as is agreeable to God. 


Since the earthly and visible Church is not yet the fulness and 
completion of the whole church, to which the Lord has assigned to ap- 
pear at the final judgment of all creation, it acts and knows only in its 
limits, without judging the rest of humanity (according to the words of the 
Apostle Paul to the Corinthians) and only acknowledging as separated, 
i.e., not belonging to it, those who have separated themselves from it. The 
rest of humanity, whether strange to the Church, or bound to it by bonds 
which God has not deigned to reveal to it, it leaves to the judgment of the 
great day. The earthly Church judges only itself, by the grace of the spirit 
and by the freedom given to it through Christ, calling all the rest of 
humanity to unity and to the Divine adoption in Christ; but over those 
who do not hear its call, it passes no judgment, knowing the command of 
its Savior and Head, “Not to judge another servant” (One Church, II, 3 f.). 


This passage must be taken in its full significance, if we are 
to understand the arguments of Khomyakov. Like most of the Or- 
thodox Fathers of the Church, he accepts as a real and almost tan- 
gible fact the unity of the Church visible and invisible. The earthly 
Church as a part of the complete Church shares with the larger 
body “inner sanctity, which does not permit any admixture of false- 
hood, for the spirit of truth lives in it; and in external changeless- 
ness, for Christ, its Guardian and Head, is unchanging” (op. cit., 
p. 4). 

It is on this basis that Khomyakov seeks to build his entire 
argument as to the Church. His task is to combine this hypothesis 
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with the visible Church as it appears to the world. He admits 
frankly that these principles are unintelligible to those who are not 
members of the Church, for they see 


an external change of rite as a change of the Spirit Itself Which is glori- 
fied in the rite (as for example, in the transition of the Old Testament 
Church into that of the New Testament, or in the change of rites and 
ecclesiastical institutions from the apostolic times... The Church and its 
members know, by the inner knowledge of the faith, the unity and un- 
changeableness of its spirit, which is the spirit of God. The external and 
uncalled people see and know the change of the external rite by external 
knowledge, which does not attain the internal, as the very unchangeable- 
ness of God seems to them changeable, in the changes of His creations 
(op. cit., p. 4). 


For a still closer definition of the qualities of the Church, 
Khomyakov quotes the Nicene Creed, One, Holy, sobornaya (Catho- 
lic and universal) Apostolic (op. cit., p. 5). As a result of these quali- 
ties, it must not be supposed that 


any one community of Christians could express the teachings of the Church 
or give to the church teaching a dogmatical interpretation without the 
consent of the other communities; still less is it supposed that any com- 
munity or pastor could prescribe its interpretation to others. The grace of 
faith is inseparable from sanctity of life, and no community and no pastor 
can be acknowledged as the guardians of the whole faith, as no pastor, 
no community can be considered representatives of the whole sanctity of 
the Church. On the other hand, every Christian community, without as- 
cribing to itself the rights of dogmatic interpretation or teaching has fully 
the right to change its rites, to introduce new ones, without leading into 
error, other communities (op. cit., p. 6). 


The Holy Spirit, living in the Church, guiding it and enlightening it, 
appears in it in diverse forms, in writing, in tradition, and in action; for 
the Church which does the works of God, is the same Church which 
guards the tradition and wrote the writings. It is not the persons or the 
multitude of persons in the Church which guard the tradition and write, 
but the Spirit of God, living in the whole body of the Church. Therefore 
it is impossible and wrong to seek in the writings the basis of tradition or 
in tradition the proofs of the writings, or in the acts justification for the 
writings and the tradition. He who is living outside the Church cannot 
understand the writings, the tradition, or the acts. For him who is within 
the Church and is participant in the spirit of the Church, their unity is 
evident by the Grace which dwells in it (op. cit., pp. 6 f.). 


The external unity is a unity manifested in the communion of the 
Sacraments; the inner unity is a unity of the spirit. Many have been saved 
(e.g., some martyrs) who have never shared one of the Sacraments of the 
Church (even Baptism), but no one can be saved who has not shared the 
inner sanctity of the Church, its Faith, Hope, and Love; for not acts save, 
but Faith (op. cit., p. 18). 


It is necessary to understand that not faith and not hope and not 
love, saves (for does faith in reason save, or hope in the world, of love for 
the flesh?) but the object of faith saves. If you believe in Christ, you are 
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saved by Christ in Faith; if you believe in the Church, you are saved by 
the Church; if you believe in the Sacraments of Christ, you are saved by 
them; for Christ is our God, in the Church and in the Sacraments. The 
Old Testament Church was saved by Faith in the coming Redeemer. 
Abraham was saved by the same Christ as we. He had Christ in hope 
and not in joy. Therefore he who wishes Baptism is Baptized in desire; 
he who has received Baptism has Baptism in joy. One and the same faith 
save both in Baptism (op. cit., p. 25). 


Christ does all good in us (op. cit., p. 25). 


By the will of God, after many schisms and the defection of the Ro- 
man patriarchate, the Church was preserved in the Greek dioceses and patri- 
archates, and they only can consider themselves fully Christian who main- 
tain unity with the eastern patriarchates or enter into this unity. For there 
is one God and one Church, and there is in it no division or diversity of 
thought (op. cit., p. 26). 


This is an outline of the thought of Khomyakov, who am- 
plifies many details in his polemical writings, especially Some 
Words of an Orthodox Christian on Western Confessions of Faith 
with Regard to the Pamphlet of M. Laurentie (1853), Some Words 
of an Orthodox Christian on Western Confessions of Faith with 
Regard to a Circular Letter of the Archbishop of Paris (1855), and 
Some Words of an Orthodox Christian on Western Confessions of 
Faith with Regard to Various Latin and Protestant Works on the 
Articles of Faith (1858). These were published in French without 
the name of Khomyakov, under the pen-name, The Unknown. 
There is also his correspondence with William Palmer between the 
years 1844 and 1854, in which Khomyakov and Palmer discussed 
various aspects of the Anglican and Orthodox Churches. The series 
ends when Palmer entered the Roman Catholic Church. These were 
written in English. There are some minor writings, such as his 
letter to the Archbishop of Utrecht, and a letter to the editor of 
L’Union Chrétienne on the words Katholichesky and Soborny. 


All these works refer quite definitely to his views of the 
Church and amplify and explain much that he presents summarily 
in his Russian sketch. They, therefore, allow us to fill out the 
material which he has already given us and to see that in his works 
he ascribes to all of his words their maximum significance. 


Thus, the Church is the Body of Christ, and it is impossible 
for a Christian in the full sense of the word to be outside the Church. 
It is also, in the fullest sense, the Orthodox Church, because that 
alone through the centuries has maintained the faith as given to the 
Apostles and is guided by the Holy Spirit. Khomyakov passes no 
definitive verdict on other groups except in so far as they are out- 
side the Church. He appeals to the Archbishop of Utrecht as an 
Old Catholic to take the final step toward reconciliation with the 
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Church by formally bringing his flock into communion with the Or- 
thodox Church. 


The Holy Spirit, as It guides the man into truth in the Church, 
leaves him free, but the man himself, enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, cannot, in so far as he is a Christian, want anything outside 
the Church, nor can he use his free reason to disagree with the 
Church, for in such a case he would be invoking the Holy Spirit to 
guide him into error. And this is, of course, inconceivable. 

Starting with such a basis, Khomyakov sees in free investi- 
gation something which is quite different from that which is claim- 
ed by the Protestants. There is, in both Orthodoxy and Protestan- 
tism, a willingness to recognize the value of free investigation, but 
the Orthddox believe that 
the attempt to penetrate the realm of faith and its mysteries, by carrying 
before oneself only the candle of reason, is, in the eyes of a Christian, not 
only criminal but also foolish boldness. Only the light that comes down 
from heaven and penetrates the whole soul of man can indicate his path; 
only the power, given by the Divine Spirit, can elevate him to those 
heights where Deity appears (Few Words of an Orthodox Christian on 
Western Confessions of Faith in Regard to the Pamphlet of M. Lorance, 
p. 57). 

Under these conditions the Holy Spirit has, through the 

Church, a distinct role in all free investigation, and, as the Church 
is the free union of the faithful and the Body of Christ, the final 
decision must be reached through the Church. But Khomyakov em- 
phasizes the fact that this is not to be expressed through any specific 
verdict of any part of the Church. He goes further, and explicitly re- 
pudiates the Roman Catholic division of the Church into the teach- 
ing and the learning Church. It is all one, and each man contri- 
butes to the whole what the Holy Spirit has given him. In the words 
of Bishop Innokenty, Apostle to the Aleutian Islands, “The bishop is 
at one and the same time the teacher and the pupil of his entire 
flock” (op. cit., p. 61). In other words, 
The martyr dying for the truth, the judge, judging in truth (not for the 
sake of people but for the sake of God), the ploughman in his modest toil, 
constanly lifting his thoughts to his Creator, live and die for the instruc- 
tion of their brothers, and if there is need, the Spirit of God will place in 
their lips words of wisdom which no scholar or theologian will find. 

Freedom and unity—these are the two distinguishing marks 
of the Church, and a thinking and intelligent Faith will include 
both aspects of the Divine truth. No man can ever be sure that 
he will interpret correctly the ideas of the Holy Spirit. He can never 
attain to a perfect knowledge, but, in so far as he seriously attempts 
to act and think in accordance with his lights, he will not be guilty 
of a sin, and the Holy Spirit will wipe out his errors. 
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The real gist of the faith is the Nicene Creed, as it was left 
by the Council of Constantinople, naturally without the Filioque 
clause, and Khomyakov sees in the insertion of this clause the de- 
finite beginning of the schism between the Church and a part of it. 
When the Pope saw fit to insert the phrase in the Creed on his own 
authority, he was deliberately and definitely breaking the unity that 
had previously existed in the Church. By that act, “a whole patriar- 
chate and a whole, broad world fell away from unity” (p. 49). It 
was the emphasizing of local tradition in an act of self-will. That 
destruction of unity had to be justified, and in that justification were 
born papal infallibility and all the later Roman developments. The 
Pope had appealed to human reason against the Holy Spirit and 
tradition. That is exactly what the Protestants did later, and the 
action of Luther differs in subject matter, but does not differ in 
essence from the action of the Pope, for the Pope is the first Protest- 
ant. Rationalism and self-will created a kingdom of this world in 
the place of the Christian Church. Khomyakov quotes Newman to 
the effect that “To believe in a Church is to believe in the Pope” 
(op. cit., p. 69), and he regards this statement as a definite exam- 
ple of the difference in spirit that the West has introduced in divid- 
ing itself from the Orthodox. 


The East cannot admit that any man is infallible at any time, 
for no man can realize and manifest the whole wisdom of the 
Church or the entire holiness of it. All the papal claims, therefore, 
are to be rejected in so far as they encourage the organization of 
a church-state, with its officials, its princes, and all the other para- 
phernalia of a state. 


There is not in the Church this purely hierarchical system, 
and the final decisions of the Church in all important matters are 
not to be formulated by the decrees of any one man or council. 
There can be no external test as to the authenticity of any council. 
Human weakness might lead to error, and this might seem to in- 
volve the Church, but the Holy Spirit is still there to make the ne- 
cessary corrections. And, therefore, the judgment of the faithful 
over a period of time will definitely reflect and be stirred by the 
Holy Spirit to correct anything that is amiss. Hence it can come 
about that councils which seemed to have all the earmarks of being 
ecumenical were later soundly repudiated by the Holy Spirit work- 
ing through the Church. The same can happen in interpretations 
of the Bible or of canon law. 


It is this characteristic that is summed up in the word, sobor- 
naya (conciliar), which takes the place of Catholic in the Slavonic 
Nicene Creed. Khomyakov points out that this word goes back to 
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the time of Saints Cyril and Methodius, and that it is the true equ- 
ivalent of the Greek word for Catholic (cf. the essay, On the Mean- 
ing of the Words, Katholichesky and Soborny (pp. 305 ff.). We 
may -note here also in Slavonic usage the differentiation between 
the two words Katholichesky and Katolichesky. The former comes 
directly from the Greek and is always used in the sense of Catholic 
in the English version of the creed. The second, which comes through 
Polish, regularly means Roman Catholic, and careful writers such 
as Khomyakov make a distinction which it is difficult to express in 
English. 


































In the manifestation of self-will which commenced with the 
Filioque clause and ended with the declaration of papal infallibility, 
Khomyakov sees the vital essence of Protestantism, the desire to set 
up the superiority of individual judgment, whether it be the judg- 
ment of a patriarch, a bishop, or a layman; and he sees in the move- | 
ment of the Reformation a necessary corrective to the exorbitant | 
and exaggerated claims of the papacy, although he regrets that the 
Reformers did not see fit to merge their individuality in the Church | 
and come back to the original Faith. He is, however, far more tole- 
rant of Protestantism than he is of the Roman Catholic system. i 


In all these writings, Khomyakov takes a very high view of 
the Church to which alone he ascribes Christian freedom and Chris- 
tian unity. At times his very absorption in the reality of the bond 
between the visible and invisible Church, and his insistance upon 
the spiritual and underlying significance of the Church, leads him 
into awkward positions. This is noticeably the case in his corres- 
pondence with Palmer, when he is trying to defend or pass over the 
different rules of the Greek and Russian Churches in regard to the 
baptism of converts (op. cit., p. 393). Palmer had objected to a dif- 
ference in the one Orthodox Church (pp. 493 f.), and we must ad- 
mit that, at this moment, many of his arguments seem clearer than 
are the answers of Khomyakov. 


Florovsky perhaps puts the situation very well: 


In the representation of Khomyakov, the self-sufficiency of the Church 
is shown with such subduing obviousness that its historical activity remains 
in the shadow. But this least of all indicates “fleshlessness’” or “bloodless- 
ness” of theological content. The historical dynamism in the theological | 
| 
: 


ee 


structures of Khomyakov is insufficiently felt, not from his serenity of life 
but from his mystical “over-fullness” and “super-being,”—‘“not of this 
world” (Puti russkago bogosloviya, p. 273). 


That is a true criticism. The teachings of Khomyakov on the 
Church leave aside all reference to the Church as it is seen in the 
visible world. The author is interested only in the deep and under- . 
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lying significance that it must have, if it is to be the Body of Christ, 
a free unity of all those people who are being guided by the Holy 
Spirit Which dwells steadily within the Church and the holiness of 
Which is the holiness of the Church. Khomyakov clearly differen- 
tiates between the Church as it must appear in the sight of God and 
as it may appear to the limited vision of man. He realizes this con- 
tradiction, but to him the real and spiritual values are all that count, 
and there is no modern thinker who has, with more pains and care, 
put his finger on the underlying meaning of the Church than did 
Alexis Stepanovich Khomyakov, whose writings are having a stead- 
ily increasing influence upon the students and scholars of Orthodox 
theology, especially in its Russian branch. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 
(Assistant Professor of East European 
Languages, Columbia University) 

* 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


To have an effective Diocesan Parish School Program there 
is need to consider, evaluate, and define its purposes and objectives. 
The ultimate aims ought always be kept in mind by the pastor and 
catechist, for all teaching should strive towards these goals. 


There are the objectives of our Church Schools: 
A. To Enable Children to Learn Their Orthodox Faith. 


This involves the imparting of knowledge and an understand- 
ing of the Christian truths, as they are contained in the Church's 
Catechism. Foremost among these truths is the knowledge of God, 
especially as He is revealed in Christ. Then comes knowledge of 
Tradition, Scripture, Prayer, Sacraments, Church History, Divine 
Services, the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Church Year. 
Children must be well versed in these matters, and be able to ex- 
plain the truths of religion. 


B. To Bring Them to Love Their Orthodox Catholic Faith. 


Here they make the truths of the Faith their very own. They 
come to believe the truths fully and to appreciate them. They here 
become loyal children of the Church, defenders of the Faith; proud 
of their religious heritage, giving lasting allegiance to Christ’s 
Church. They must not only learn, but love. 


C. To Inspire Them to Live Their Orthodox Catholic Faith. 
Here they apply in their daily living all that they have learn- 


ed and come to love. It is the practicing of religion, living the Chris- 
tian life. 


Many items are involved here. The teaching program must 
provide them with the MOTIVATION for such matters as: disci- 
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pline in daily living, attendance at church every Lord’s Day, recep- 
tion of the Sacraments, ability to distinguish between right and 
wrong and then doing the right; to love, respect, and obey parents; 
to be kind, charitable, and considerate; to offer willingly of self, 
time, and money for God and Church. 


In other words, we must lead children to live in the Presence 
of God, journeying through life with Him. This culminates in an 
eternal union with God in Heaven. Thus, the Church School pre- 
pares the child for happiness here and hereafter. 


How can we put these objectives into practice and make 
them work? That is the task we now face. 


Every parish must provide for the religious instruction of 
its children. “Go... and teach” was the command of Christ to His 
followers. In the early Church great pains were taken to provide 
the faithful with a thorough Christian education. Catechetical 
schools were maintained for children and adults, and only after 
satisfactorily completing courses of instruction were persons bap- 
tized and permitted to become members of the Church. 


We need the same kind of schools today to ward off the 
evil forces that have been choking out the life: materialism—sub- 
stituting things for God, and indifferentism—just not caring. 


The good Church School is the one effective long-range weap- 
on to fight these enemies of Christ and the Christian Church. 


2. Organization of the Church School 


How do you go about setting up a parish school? The fol- 
lowing questions and answers will deal with this problem. 


A. Who Shall be in Charge? 


The Pastor has charge of the religious education program 
in his parish. It is his task to organize and operate all phases of| 
the school. If he so desires he may appoint a Perfect to assist him 
or supervise the school in his absence. 


A Secretary appointed by the priest should keep records and 
attend to correspondence involved in the school. 


B. When Can the School Meet? 


1) Classes may meet on Sundays. Sessions held on the Lord’s 
Day are becoming increasingly popular. There are advantages and 
disadvantages no matter when classes are conducted, but certainly 
Sunday is a good day inasmuch as it should be consecrated to God. 
It is a day that belongs to Him. 


If there is a late Divine Liturgy the class will likely meet be- 
fore it, say at 9 a.m. Some schools meet after the worship service. 
At all events, about one hour should be devoted to the sessions. 
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Sunday afternoons, or evenings in the case of older groups, 
have found favor in some parishes. One disadvantage of this in re- 
gard to children is that they must come to church twice. This may 
not be a problem with young people. 


Classes held on Sundays are never to be considered a substi- 
tute for attendance at the Holy Liturgy. Children must attend the 
Mass, and they should march into church with their teachers. 


2) Saturday sessions. Saturday is a free day for most child- 
ren, and good attendance has been obtained mornings and after- 
noons in many parishes. Where the priest instructs the children 
the Saturday schedule has been effective. 


3) During the week. After-school classes have been the prac- 
tice in most parishes in the past. Pupils would either get excused 
early or come to church after public school, and the pastor and 
cantor-teacher would conduct classes. This plan has proved to be 
effective if the priest and cantor adequately prepared for the ses- 
sions and were trained in teaching technique. 


4) Evenings. Such classes have been most effective with high 
school and adult groups. 


5) Daily summer classes. These are conducted during the 
summer vacation periods: June, July, or August, with early sum- 
mer preferred. Most classes meet daily, Monday through Friday, 
for two or three weeks. A course in the Holy Mass can be coordin- 
ated with a daily Liturgy to begin these classes. These vacation 
schools are a good time for special instruction in music, the prayer- 
book, and the language of the Liturgy. One advantage of summer 
classes is that more time is available—children attend for two or 
three hours at a time. A recess, with some recreational activity, is 
necessary in these schools. 


C. Where Can Classes be Held? 


Certainly religious instruction should be conducted in a suit- 
able place. Actual classrooms are, of course, best suited for this 
purpose. Where only one such room is available it might be pos- 
sible to stagger the schedule. 


1) In most cases, the Church Hall must serve as the meet- 
ing place. Halls can be adapted for the needs of the parish school 
in various ways. The two or three classes may be separated by 
large screens or curtains. Beaverboard put in wooden frames and 
hinged in pairs makes a fairly efficient screening which can be fold- 
ed away. There is a problem of noise and confusion with such a 
procedure. Many types of curtains and hangings have been used. 
Also, there are many “folding walls” and partitions on the market. 


A better solution is to have classes built into the hall. That 
is, convert a portion of the church hall into classrooms. Plywood 
has been used for such renovation. Installing classrooms is costly, 
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but investment in religious education pays off. Otherwise, various 
classes can meet in the corners or separated parts of the parish 
hall. 


2) It may be that no parish hall is available. In such cases, 
the CHURCH itself may be used, with special care for its sanctity. 
HOMES of members of the parish might also be available. Some 
of the earliest Christian churches were homes. 


3) With the vacation school, classes may have to go to the 
pupils! This occurs when children live a considerable distance from 
the church and have no transportation. In such cases, classes 
must be held near them. Public schools or homes can be used in 
these cases. 


D..A Typical Church School 


Let us imagine how a typical Church School functions in a 
small parish. 


8:45 a.m. Teachers come and prepare for the session. Pupils 
begin arriving. Books and pictures are available 
for them. 


9:00 a.m. Classes meet together, or separately, and begin 
with prayers. “Carju Nebesnyj” can be sung; 
“Holy God” or the Lord’s Prayer said. Additional 
prayers may be used. If the Priest is present, he 
should give the prayer. Then the teaching begins. 


9:55 a.m. Classes end with prayer. Pupils and _ teachers 
march into the church for the Divine Liturgy. 


Of course, variations of this schedule can be easily made to 
fit unusual situations in any parish. 


E. What Equipment is Needed for the Parish School? 


In whatever place the Church School meets for its sessions 
certain equipment is needed for its efficient operation. It includes: 


1) Tables and chairs. The chairs should be comfortable and 
should enable the pupils to work easily at the table. Or, desks may 
be obtained. Public schools sometimes have these available. Be- 
ginner children need small chairs. 


2) Proper lighting and ventilation. These are important. 
Of course, the space must be well heated in the winter season. 


3) Clean and inviting rooms. The space should be painted 
and kept clean always. Clean toilet facilities must be available. 


4) Blackboards and bulletin boards. A good teacher makes 
frequent use of the blackboard, and pupils enjoy tacking items of 
interest on the bulletin board. 


5) Shelves and cupboards. These are needed to store mate- 
rials. 
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6) Place for hats and coats. 


7) Various miscellaneous materials. These include chalk and 
erasers, pencils and paper, scissors, paste, attendance charts, re- 
cords, and the like. 


8) An icon on the wall would be appropriate. 
9) Rooms should have electrical outlets. 
10) Several maps. 


F. How About Finances? 


Every parish must find means to finance the catechetical 
program. Church committees have the obligation of arranging the 
Marrcial affairs. It takes money to run a good school—equipment, 
supplies, books, and lessons must be obtained. Some special ex- 
penses will be incurred. But no money is ever better spent. This 
is an investment that protects the life of the parish. We don’t usual- 
ly get something for nothing, and Christian education is no excep- 
tion. 


How, then, can the money be raised? 


1) Money can come directly from the parish treasury and 
be considered a necessary parish expense. This is the best way. 

2) A special offering on a Sunday set aside as Christian Edu- 
cation Sunday, with sermon on the importance of the school and re- 
ligious murture. 

3) Special events or children’s programs might bring in 
funds. But don’t have boys and girls selling chances. 

4) Remember that offerings brought by the children them- 
selves add up during the year. 


Certainly the pastors and teachers should not have to go out 
and beg funds for the Church School. Parish committees must real- 
ize the importance of this work and remove the financial burden 
from those who devote their time and effort to teach. 


G. The Library of the Church School 


Every parish school shc:;'1 have a small library of the best 
books available in the field of Religious Education. These are tools 
for the teachers to use. Books suitable for children should be in- 
cluded in the collection. A book for the young boys and girls can 
be used by them prior to class sessions. Even adults can make good 
use of a parish library. Our people don’t do enough reading on the 
Church. 


What kind of books for the library? 


1) The Holy Bible, Bible Atlas, Bible Dictionary. 


2) Books on the Orthodox Catholic Faith, such as Church 
Doctrine, Church History, Symbolism of the Church, and Apolo- 
getics. 
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3) Books on Child Psychology and Education, which every 
teacher should study. 


4) Prayerbooks, Catechisms, Service Books, and other 
Church books. 


5) Pamphlets, magazines, and church newspapers. 


Pastors and catechists should also make use of the public 
library. Books on teaching techniques and the psychology of child- 
ren are always available on the shelves. Some libraries also have 
good sections on religion, and books on the Eastern or Orthodox 
Catholic Church may be borrowed. 


Good books are a fine investment for pastor and teacher. 
The knowledge of experts is to be found in books. Of course, care 
must be taken in the selection of books. 


Happily, more and more published materials are being made 
available to the Orthodox of America in our day. Diocesan publi- 
cation departments deserve the fullest support of clergy and laity. 


H. Divisions in the Parish School 


It is a sad: mistake to group together children of all ages, ca- 
pacities, and natures, and consider them as one class. There must 
be separation into the age groups. Classes must be split up, just as 
they are in the public school. 


Here are some notes on division: 


1) In large parishes pupils should be divided into the several 
shool grades, from kindergarten up to the eighth grade, and then 
special classes of junior and senior high school students. Of course, 
this setup demands considerable classroom space. 


2) In most parishes, however, grades must be grouped to- 
gether. This is due to many factors: lack of space and rooms, lack 
of teachers, lack of materials, and small number of pupils. Every 
priest must solve this problem according to the situation in the 
parish. 


This division has worked well in many places: 


Class One—A Beginner Group consisting of children four 
and five years old. 


Class Two— A Primary Group consisting of boys and girls 
who are six, seven, and eight years old. (Some- 
times the six-year-olds are better kept in the Be- 
ginner Group). 


Class Three— A Junior class of nine, ten, and eleven-year- 


olds. 
Class Four — A Senior Group of those twelve and up. 
Class Five — Adult groups. 
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The better the division of classes, the more effective will be 
the teaching. Eventually, the Diocese will have a systematized pro- 
gram set up for beginner children to adult classes. 


A parish just beginning a catechetical program would do 
well to begin gradually. Starting with the first two classes would 
be fine. Additional divisions could be added as the situation de- 
mands. The present lack of adequate materials, a void which the 
Diocese is trying to fill as quickly as possible, would indicate the 
advisability of beginning slowly. 


3) In the very small parish, with its lack of space and pupils, 
it may be necessary to have but one class. Here the catechist must 
be especially careful in preparing the lessons. He must keep interest 
high with children of varying ages and ideas. Give the older pupils 
things to do, have them teach the youngsters and take charge of 
projects. 


4) No matter what the divisions of the Church School are, 
the entire teaching program should be correlated with the activity 
of other children’s organizations in the parish. Boys should join the 
Altar Boy Corps, boys and girls should belong to the wholly-spiri- 
tual organization of Christ’s Crusaders, they should participate in 
the Church Choir, and in any other worthwhile youth organization. 


Rev. S. Sedor 


VENERATION OF THE MOTHER OF GOD 


According to Church tradition, the parents of the Most Bles- 
sed Ever-Virgin Mary were Joachim and Anna. Joachim was a des- 
cendent of King David, and Anna belonged to the priestly family 
of Aaron, the brother of Moses. Joachim and Anna were a poor, 
but a very honest and pious couple. At that time, children were re- 
garded as the blessing of God. Joachim and Anna were childless, 
and people thought that God punished them with childlessness. 
Joachim and Anna shed many tears because of that; they prayed to 
God to grant them a child, and vowed (pledged themselves) that if 
they be blessed with a child, they would dedicate it to God. They 
grew older and older and they still had no child. When Joachim 
and Anna reached their old age, at the time when people normally 
do not bear children, God blessed them with a child. They were 
overcome with joy and happiness. They named the child Mary, and 
unceasingly said prayers, thanking God for His great mercy. 


The Orthodox Church commemorates the birth of the Virgin 
Mary on September 8th. It is one of the twelve great holydays of 
the Church. It is called The Nativity of the Most Holy Theotokos. 
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When the Virgin Mary was three years old, her old and 
pious parents took her to the temple to dedicate her to God, as they 
vowed to do before she was born. They committed her to the care 
of the temple authorities. There she was brought up by the devout 
old widows who served as helping hands round the temple. During 
her girlhood, both of the Virgin Mary’s parents passed away, and 
she was left at the temple as an orphan. 


On November 21, the Orthodox Church commemorates The 
Presentation of the Virgin Mary. It is another of the twelve great 
holydays of the Church. 


When Mary attained her marital age, the high priest found 
an elderly relative of hers, by the name of Joseph, carpenter by 
trade, who agreed to be her guardian. Mary was formally bethroth- 
ed to Joseph. After the bethrothal, the angel Gabriel announced to 
Virgin Mary that she would give birth to the Son of God. Joseph 
was bewildered and, at first, intended to break the bethrothal. How- 
ever, an angel of God explained to him the whole situation in a 
dream, and he formally married her in order to give her protec- 
tion and support. All along, they lived not as a husband and wife 
but as a brother and sister. 


On March 25, the Orthodox church commemorates the An- 
nunciation of the Virgin Mary. This is also one of the twelve great 
holydays of the Church. 


When the time was fulfilled, the Virgin Mary gave birth to 
the Son of God, Jesus Christ. This event is commemorated on 
Christmas. This is also one of the twelve great holydays of the 
Church. 


According to the Biblical Law (Lev. 12:2-8), the mother of 
a male child had to present herself for purification and to render a 
sacrifice in the temple 40 days after his birth. The Virgin Mary did 
this, but, being poor, she offered only a pair of young pigeons. 


Led by a star, magicians from the East came to Jerusalem in- 
quiring about the “newly-born King of Jews.” King Herod became 
suspicious and instructed them to go to Bethlehem to find out about 
the child and to report to him about It. The magicians found Jesus, 
paid Him their respects, but “warned in a dream not to return to 
Herod, they went back to their country by a different road” (Mt. 
2:12). 

Then King Herod ordered the slaughter of all the male child- 
ren up to two years of age in Bethlehem asd vicinity. Hiwever, be- 
fore the slaughter, Joseph was instructed by an angel of the Lord in 
a dream to flee to Egypt. “So he got up, took the Child and His 
Mother by night, and went off to Egypt, where he stayed until the 
death of Herod” (Mt. 2:14). 


We can imagine how sorrowful the Virgin Mary, the Mother 
of Jesus, was on account of the early persecution of her Child. 
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Upon their return from Egypt, Joseph settled in Nazareth, 
earning a livelihood for the Holy Family by his daily work, as a 
carpenter, while the Virgin Mary attended to the various duties of 
a housekeeper. 


When Jesus was twelve years old, Joseph and Virgin Mary 
took Him for the first time on their trip to Jerusalem that He may 
worship in the temple. 


During the public life of Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary is 
mentioned in the Gospels only three times. It is reasonable to un- 
derstand why. The whole attention of the Evangelists was upon 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and upon His missionary work. When 
the sun appears in the sky, even the brightest of stars becomes in- 
visible. 


The Virgin Mary is mentioned as attending the wedding feast 
at Cana in Galilee together with her Son, Jesus. When they ap- 
peared at the feast, the supply of wine ran short, and the Virgin 
Mary asked Jesus to save the day, which He did by miraculously 
turning water into wine (Jn 2:1-11). 


On another occasion, Jesus “Was still speaking to the crowd 
when His Mother and brothers came and stood outside; they wanted 
to speak to Him” (Mt. 12:46; Mk 3:31; Lk 8:19). The “Brothers,” 
who are mentioned here, were not the real brothers of Jesus but 
His cousins or close relatives. Neither Joseph (if he was married 
before) nor the Virgin Mary had any other children. 


The third time, the Virgin Mary is mentioned in the Gospel 
of St. John as standing at the foot of the Cross on which Her Be- 
loved Son was hanging crucified. This is how St. John, the Evan- 
gelist and favorite Disciple of Jesus, described the scene: “Now be- 
side the Cross of Jesus stood His Mother and His Mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Cleopas, and Mary of Magdala. So when Jesus 
saw His Mother and His favorite Disciple standing near, He said to 
His Mother, “Woman, there is Your Son!’ Then He said to the Dis- 
ciple, ‘And there is your Mother!’ And from that hour the Disciple 
took her to his home” (Jn. 19:25-27). 


Now, to us it seems rather rude to address one’s own mother 
by “woman,” but to the Jews 2000 years ago the titlke “Woman” 
was an honorable one, such as today’s “madam,” or “lady,” or 
“Mrs.” etc. Further, it is interesting to observe that having com- 
passion for His desolate Mother, Jesus entrusted her to His favorite 
Disciple. If the Virgin Mary or Joseph had children, these would 
certainly take care of her. This is another proof that Jesus Christ 
had no real “brothers,” that Jesus was the Only Son of the Virgin 
Mary. 


The Virgin Mary probably remained during the removal 
from the Cross of the Sacred Body of Jesus and during His funeral. 
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Watching her Beloved Son lingering in a horrible agony for hours 
and dying on the Cross, her grief must have been immeasurable. 


After the Resurrection, the Virgin Mary shared with others 
the joy of her Son’s triumph over death. After the Ascension of 
Jesus into heaven, the Virgin Mary associated with the Holy Apos- 
tles. In the Acts of the Apostles we read that, following the Ascen- 
sion, the Apostles returned to Jerusalem and “went to the upper 
room where they were in the habit of meeting—(they) resorted 
with one mind to prayer, together with their wives, with Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus and with His brothers” (Ac. 1:13-14). 


There is no record as to where the Virgin Mary lived, in 
which manner, how long or how she died. According to a tradition, 
which cah be traced back to the 5th century, the Virgin Mary died 
in Jerusalem and was buried in Gethsemane. According to another 
tradition of the same antiguity, related by St. John of Damascus 
(d. 753), at the time when the Virgin Mary died, all the Apostles 
were present and attended the burial, except St. Thomas the Apos- 
tle. Three days later, St. Thomas arrived in Jerusalem and insist- 
ed upon seeing her body. When they opened the tomb, the body 
was not there, and the Apostles concluded that it was taken into 
Heaven. However, this latter version is not official teaching of the 
Orthodox Church, i. e. not a dogma. 


The Orthodox Church commemorates the death of the Most 
Blessed Theotokos and Ever-Virgin Mary on August 15th. This 
holyday is also one of the twelve great Church holydays, and it is 
preceded by the Fast of Our Lady which begins on August 1st and 
lasts for two weeks. This holyday is called The Repose or Dormition 
of the Theotokos. 


By giving birth to the Incarnate (in flesh) Son of God, the 
Virgin Mary became the medium through which the Divine work of 
Salvation of the whole of mankind was accomplished. When God 
selected the Virgin Mary to be the Mother of His Divine Son, He 
raised her from among all the human beings to a height which no 
human being, and no Saint, ever has attained. Therefore, the Or- 
thodox Church renders to the Virgin Mary more honor than to all 
the Saints put together. Her icon is on the screen in church: on the 
royal doors and on the left side next to the royal doors. Bishops 
wear on their breasts a little icon of the Mother of God with her 
Child suspended from a chain as an emblem of their episcopal 
authority. In all Church rituals, the Virgin Mary is repeatedly be- 
seeched to intercede for us with God, to pray for us. In innumer- 
able Church hymns, she is praised and glorified. 


Very Rev. M. Popovich 
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THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


One of the first Christian acts a 
child learns is to make the Sign of the 
Cross. And it is often the last Christian 
movement of the dying. Thus from the 
cradle to the grave, we make use of this 
sacred ritual which identifies us as Or- 
thodox Catholic believers, and followers 
of the Crucified Lord. 


The Sign of the Cross is at once the 
most simple and most profound of 
Christian rituals. It is simple because 
a very young child can learn to “bless” 
or “cross’’ himself—even before he learns his own name! And it is pro- 
found, inasmuch as it contains the whole of Christian Faith jn a nutshell; 
we might say that all else is commentary on the truths it sets forth. 


How it is Made 


The Sign of the Cross is made with the right hand. The left hand 
is usually kept over the heart. The first three fingers of the right hand 
(thumb, index, and middle finger) are joined together at their tips. The 
other two fingers are pressed down into the palm of the hand. 
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The movement involves touching the forehead, the chest, then the 
right shoulder, and the left shoulder. During the movement, this prayer 
is said: “In the Name of the Father (touch forhead), and of the Son 
(chest), and of the Holy (right shoulder) Spirit (left shoulder), Amen.” The 
hand returns to normal position, or touches the heart. Thus, a cross is 
traced over the body. The act is accompanied by an inclination of the 
head and body. 


Meaning of the Sign 


I. By tracing upon our bodies the Sign of the Cross, we make a 
PROFESSION OF OUR FAITH. This is so, because the following truths 
are made manifest in the ritual 

1. Belief in One God. As we begin to “cross’’ ourselves we say, “In 
the NAME of...” This use of the singular number is a profession of 
our faith in One God. 


2. Belief in the Holy Trinity. By joining the first three fingers of 
the hand we express the truth that God is a Triune Being, a Trinity— 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. This truth is further made explicit in the 
words of the prayer that accompanies the movement: “In the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 

3. Belief in the Incarnation. The two fingers pressed into the palm 
of the hand represent Jesus Christ, God and Man. The palm stands for 
the earth. God the Son became man, took upon Himself humanity (that 
is what the word “Incarnation” means), and came to earth. Thus the 
two fingers represent the divinity and humanity of Jesus. 


4. Belief in the Redemption. By making over our bodies a form of 
the cross, we express our belief in the truth that Jesus died for us on the 
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Cross of Calvary to redeem us, or to save us from eternal hell. The Cross 


is the symbol of salvation. 


II. By “blessing” ourselves, we also make a complete DEDICATION 
OF SELF to Almighty God. 


1. We touch the forehead first—the place where our mind is—that 
God might bless and enlighten our thinking, to the end that we might ever 
LEARN and understand the truths about Him. 


2. Then we touch the chest—where our heart is, and where we speak 
of the soul as being—that we might always LOVE God above all else. 


3. Finally, we touch the shoulders—the place of our physical 
strength—to offer up to God our SERVICE and WORK for His glory and 
honor. 


This dedication of self to Almighty God is designed to help us fulfill 
the first and greatest of the Commandments: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.” 


III. This act is also a certain GUIDE FOR DAILY LIVING. The 
fact that Christians have “crossed’’ themselves upon all occasions denotes 
its importance in Christian living. It reminded early Christians, and it 
ought to remind us today: 


1. To do all things in the STRENGTH OF CHRIST. This strength 
has become available to every child of God by virtue of Christ’s victory of 
the Cross. Jesus has said: “Without Me you can do nothing.” St. Paul 
knew that, and he wrote: “I can do all things through Christ, Who 
strengthens me.” 


2. To do all things as in the very PRESENCE OF CHRIST, Who is 
indeed with us in every moment of every day. “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world”—this is the promise He gave of His abid- 
ing presence with us. 


3. To do all things as an OFFERING TO CHRIST. Everything we 
do ought to be done to His honor and glory. St. Paul tells us: “Whatever 
you do, do all to the glory of God.” 


The Sign in Public Worship 


The Sign of the Cross has permeated all facets of the Church’s public 
worship as well as the private prayers and daily life of the individual. 
The sacred sign is traced before our eyes innumerable times as we worship 
—providing a continuous visual lesson of Christianity’s profoundest truth: 
that God the Son died on the Cross to save us. 


1. It is used the Divine Liturgy. All the blessings during the Liturgy 
are made in cross-form. The position of the priest’s fingers during these 
blessings forms the Greek letters IC XC, which stand for Jesus Christ. 


2. It is used in all the Sacraments. In Baptism, water is poured in 
a cross-fashion as the formula is spoken. In Confirmation, the holy 
Chrism is applied by making a small cross over various portions of the 
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body. The penitent is absolved of his sins with this sign. The bread and 
wine are blessed cross-wise in the Liturgy. The sign is often used in the 
Marriage and Ordination ceremonies. And in Holy Unction for the sick, 
this symbol is set forth before those who seek healing of body and soul. 


3. It is used in all the Blessings. The Church consecrates and bless- 
es all articles used for divine worship, and thus separates them apart for 
God. In addition, many other items are blessed. As the earth was cursed 
at the time of Adam’s fall, so now God’s blessing is evoked on such com- 
mon things as water, candles, food, field, and home. In all these ceremo- 
nies, the Sign of the Cross is used. 


History 


Christians have used the Sign of the Cross from the very earliest 
times. 


A writer of the second century, Tertullian, says: “At the beginning 
and during the performance of all that we do, when we go in and out of 
the house, when we dress ourselves, when we lie down to rest, in fact in 
everything, we mark ourselves... with the sign of the cross.” In the fourth 
century, St. Cyril of Jerusalem wrote: “Let us then not be ashamed to con- 
fess the Crucified. Be the Cross our seal, made with boldness by our fin- 
gers... over the bread we eat and the cup we drjnk... before our sleep, 
when we lie down and when we awake; when we are traveling and we 
are at rest.” 


The early Christians loved the Sign of the Cross, which was to them 
a “reminder of the price of redemption.” They could not make use of a 
material cross, such as one made of wood or metal, because those were 
times of severe persecution. Besides, unbelievers would heap insult upon 
such an emblem. Thus, the early Christians made use of this inspiring 
and meaningful formula—they made the Sign of the Cross with the right 
hand upon their bodies (the temples of the Holy Spirit), and uttered the 
short prayer that still accompanies it. 


For a thousand years this was the universal custom in the Ortho- 
dox Catholic Church—East and West. But in the Roman Church, since 
the year 1200, a new method was devised. 


It is clear that this is a precious and meaningful ritual of the Church. 
It ought to be made carefully and reverently. We ought to love this Sign 
of the Cross. 


Church tradition tells the story of an early Christian who was ap- 
prehended by Roman soldiers during a persecution, and sentenced to die 
because he refused to deny his Christian faith. As he awaited death, this 
man thought of the Sign of the Cross and its meaning. But being un- 
able to trace that sacred symbol over his body, he scratched it on the 
cement and uttered the prayer that goes with it. This gave him strength 
to suffer to the end and receive the crown of a martyr’s glory. 


—Rev. Stephen Sedor 





THE CHURCH AND BAD CHRISITIANS 


OMETIMES people say that the Orthodox Church cannot be the 
Church of Christ, because not all Orthodox Catholics are good 
Christians. 


The presence in the Orthodox Church of members who are 
sinners proves her to be Christ’s Church no less than does the pre- 
sence of her Saints. We could be very certain that the Church would 
have ceased to exist if there were no sinful Orthodox Christians. 
For the purpose of the Church is to transform sinners into Saints. 
If everyone were Saints to begin with, there would be no reason 
for the Church. Christ did not come to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance. 


Actually, of course, we are all sinners to some degree or 
other. We are told by St. John that if we say we have no sin, we are 
deceiving ourselves (1 John 1:8). Some of us are greater sinners; 
some are unrepentant sinners; others sin only to rise from their 
sins again and again. Some Christians commit minor sins; while 
some people progress in sanctity to the extent that their sins are 
slight and infrequent. Rarely does a soul live with such good-will to 
his neighbors and in such harmony with Christ that his sins are 
reduced to practically none. It is possible, however, to live in Christ 
and to practice Christ’s virtues, and to become in the full sense of 
the word a Saint. 


The Church is not a nebulous and invisible body of elected 
souls in the Protestant sense, i. e., that Christ’s Church includes only 
those who are destined for heaven and who are at the present time 
leading lives in perfect harmony with what Christ has commanded. 
According to Orthodox teaching, the Church is Christ’s Body—it 
is through the Church that salvation is acquired. It is in the Church 
that His life is given, and in the Church this life grows for the indi- 
vidual and for the whole Body. The Protestant view would make 
the Church a consequence of salvation, not the means. It would 
make the Church a result, not the cause—a useless figure of speech, 
not a necessity. 


The Church is something living in the world, something real, 
a kingdom, a house, a temple, a Body. It is not a mere figure of 
speech, built on complacency and spiritual pride. The Church suf- 
fers persecution, hatred, misunderstanding. The Church has its 
time of power and exultation, and its times of sadness. And the 
Church is a growing organism. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like leaven, which a woman took 
and buried in three measures of flour, until all of it was leavened” 
(Matt. 13:33). “It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took 
and sowed in his own garden; and it grew and became a tree” (Luke 
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13:19). At times the Church flourishes, and at times it declines, de- 
pending upon the fervor and personal piety of its members, and 
their obedience to their Lord. For “if one member suffers, all suf- 
fer together; if one member is honored, all rejoice together” (1 
Cor. 12:26). 

The Church is constantly under a barrage of temptation. 
Christ said to Simon Peter: “Satan demanded to have you, that he 
might sift you like wheat” (Luke 22:31). There is great danger and 
great possibility that any of us may succumb to such temptation. 
We must rely on God’s Grace to overcome it. “Let any one who 
thinks that he stands take heed lest he fall... God is faithful, and 
he will not let you be tempted beyond your strength, but with the 
temptation will also provide the way of escape, that you may be 
able to endure it” (1 Cor. 10:12-13). And yet some will neglect this 
grace and fall into sin. “Woe to the world for temptations to sin! 
For it is necessary that temptations come, but woe to the man by 
whom the temptation comes!” (Matt. 18:7.) 


Of course, there are Orthodox Catholics who commit sin, just 
as there are Orthodox Christians who are great Saints. The Church 
in its work of sanctification contains members in every stage of 
obtaining salvation—some, even, who have turned their backs on 
it. 

In the parable of the sower (Matt. 13:1-9), Christ compared 
the Church to the sowing of grain, to show the various degrees in 
which members may have profited from the opportunities afforded 
them in the Church. Some receive the word but later allow it to be 
taken from them. Some receive it and later allow it to die simply 
through neglect. Thus we have apostates, and thus we have lapsed 
Orthodox. Some receive the word but allow the care of the world 
and the deceitfulness of human pleasures to choke it out of ‘their 
lives. Such are the lax and the lazy. And there are those who make 
good use of what they have received, and these bear fruit, “some a 
hundredfold, some sixtyfold, and some thirtyfold” (Matt. 13:8). 


The Church exists for the salvation and sanctification of 
all.. but not all are assured of this. For only those will be saved 
who have been living members of Christ’s Body and who have per- 
severed to the end. F. D. 


FAMILY PRAYER 


The home is one of the divine institutions. The Church and the 
state are also divine institutions. The home is, in a sense, a little state, 
but it is very definitely a little church. The home must have government. 
The home must have an altar. The home must have God. The distin- 
guishing quality of a Christian home is that Jesus Christ is the center, 
and all its members seek to obey His law of self-denying love. It is the 
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parents’ supreme duty to train their children in the fear and love of God. 







































Children are no more the property of their parents than riches are; 
they are a gift from God (Ps. 126:3). They are His creatures, destined to 
be happy with him forever. Children are only given in trust by God to 
their parents to be brought up in His service. Parents therefore are only 
servants, bound to carry out the Will of God in regard to their children. 


Of all parenta! duties that of bringing up their children in the 
Faith is the most important, and the temporal and eternal happiness 
both of parents and children will depend on the manner in which this duty 
is carried out. The Apostle compares parents who fail to bring their 
children to Christ to unbelievers: “If any man have not care of his own, 
and especially those of his house, he hath denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel” (1 Tim. 5:8). On the other hand a rich reward is prom- 
ised hereafter to those who have brought up their children well. The 
eternal bliss of a mother depends on the manner in which she has train- 
ed her offspring (1 Tim. 2:15). Good parents who have conscientiously 
fulfilled their duties will, when they appear before God, be able to say: 
“Behold, those whom Thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is 
lost’? (John 17:12). 


Parents ought to instruct their children early in the fundamental 
truths of the Faith; to teach them that there is a God in Heaven; that 
He knows and sees everything, that if we obey Him, He will take us to 
Himself in heaven. Parents ought to take heed of Tobias’ example. He 
taught his son in infancy to love God and to abstain from sin (Tob. 1:10), 
and when he thought his death was near he gave him godly admonitions 
(Tob. 4). Parents should try to stifle evil inclinations in their children, 
and bring them up in the discipline and correction of the Lord (Eph. 6:4). 
They should teach them to pray, beginning with the Sign of the Cross, 
the “Our Father,” “Hail Mary,” and the Creed. But most of all parents 
should set their children a good example. We know how much more in- 
fluential example is than precept, and that what is seen makes a far 
more lasting impression than what is heard. The actions of the father 
and mother are the lesson books of their children. Children are sure to 
do what they see their elders do. How careful should they therefore be 
not to let them see them do anything blameworthy. Let parents remem- 
ber Our Lord’s words: “He that shall scandalize one of these little ones 
that believe in Me, it were better for him that a millstone should be hang- 
ed about his neck and that he should be drowned in the depth of the sea” 
(Matt. 18:6). Those who neglect this warning will have reason to tremble, 
for if the soul of the child is lost through the parents’ fault, they will hear 
the voice of God saying: “I will require his blood of thy hand” (Jezek. 
33:8). 


One of the best ways to teach children by example and tc have 
Jesus Christ as the center of the “little church’—the home, is to prac- 
tice family prayer. The Saviour said that He is in the midst of those 
who gather in His Name (Matt. 28:20) and truly Christ is present in 
every house in which He is invoked in prayer. There ought to be set 
aside a place in every home where the family may gather for cor- 
porate family worship, where they may be united every morning and 
evening to pray for each other and to beseech God’s blessing upon 
their home. The family which gathers daily for family worship and N 
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to read from the Holy Bible receives enduring blessings for itself. 
And it has truly been said that the family that prays together stays to- 
gether. The home that practices family prayer is a powerful witness for 
God in the community. The great majority of criminals in our prisons 
come from homes in which the parents neglected their childrens religious 
training, where they never said Grace before meals, where they never 
prayed together. 


Parents whose children have little regard for the things of God 
should ask themselves how much their children found in their home to 
make God appeal to them? The Sacraments might appeal to them more 
powerfully had every meal at home been given a sacramental flavor 
through the saying of grace and the Sign of the Cross. The Sacred Scrip- 
tures might mean more to them had its great words and thoughts been 
interwoven with the home life. Prayer might seem natural to them had 
they found it a part of the atmosphere of the home. What does it mean 
when God says to your son, your daughter, “I am the God of your father 
and your mother?” Does it open their eyes to the deep meaning of life? 
Or does it lead them to set religion aside as something unknown and mean- 
ingless, something foreign to them? 


Family prayer renews and strengthens and gives spiritual signifi- 
cance to the love of husband and wife. It gives the parents spiritual 
strength to bear the problems of rearing children. It cultivates and nou- 
rishes religious feelings in the pliable hearts of children. It creates an at- 
mosphere of moral stability and those who breathe it less readily give way 
to sin. It makes prayer a happy and wholesome commonplace, both for 
the individual and for the family as a group. It is the fountainhead of 
family love and peace. D.F.A. 


PATRON SAINTS OF SERBIAN FAMILIES 


Early in Christianity, churches were built over the graves of the 
apostles, martyrs and holy men, who were honored and invoked as special 
intercessors with God, and they were called patron saints. All Orthodox 
churches are dedicated to some Saint or to some great holyday, such as 
the Ascension of the Lord or Nativity of the Virgin Mary. There are pat- 
ron saints of countries, districts, cities, institutions, corporations, or fa- 
milies. For instance, St. Sava is the patron saint of the Serbian nation 
and especially of the Serbian schools, St. Nicholas is the patron saint of 
sailors, Sts. Cosmas and Damian are patron saints of the medical profes- 
sion; the Serbs of Montenegro pay a special honor to St. Basil of Ostrog; 
and so on. 


In the Serbian Orthodox Church there is a unique religious custom 
—not found in any other Orthodox Church—the veneration of patron 
saints by individual families. Every Serbian Orthodox family has its 
own patron saint, who is regarded as its special intercessor with God. The 
tradition has it that in olden days the Serbian converts to Christianity 
selected as their patrons the saints on whose calendar days they were 
baptized. Veneration of the patron saint is regarded among the Serbs 
as a sacred national tradition. In the course of time a family might 
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change its name, but the patron saint remains the same. His holyday 
is celebrated at home with an elaborate ceremonial and feasting which 
equals that of Easter and Christmas. 


There is no uniformity in celebration of the patron saint’s day. Each 
region has its own custom. Even in the same village or town, there are 
variations in celebration of the patron saint’s day; some people do it sim- 
ply and some, more elaborately. 


We shall describe here an old-fashioned celebration of the patron 
saint’s day. 


In some regions, one or more days before the day of the patron 
saint, the local priest goes to the respective house to perform the ritual 
of blessing the home in preparation of that holyday. 


On the eve of the patron saint’s day, a night light is lighted in front 
of the icon of the patron saint, which usually hangs on the wall facing 
the head of the table. Soon after, the guests arrive. The host places 
them around the table according to their seniority. In the middle of the 
supper, the housewife brings in the patron saints cake with a candle. The 
host kisses the cake and lights the candle and, then, with a censer cen- 
ses three times the cake and each of the guests repeating, “Lord, have 
mercy.” Then all drink in honor of the patron saint. The host takes the 
cake, turns the bottom up and cuts it deeply to the middle in the form 
of a cross. He takes a glass of wine and pours it in the middle of the 
cake three times (in the Name of the Father, and Son, and the Holy 
Spirit.) Then, the host turns the cake bottom down, breaks it into four 
parts. All drink another toast in honor of the patron saint’s cake (which 
represents a sacrifice), and all congratulate the host on his celebration. 
Whenever the glass is raised, a toast must be said in the form of a bene- 
diction. After the supper, the guests leave. 


This celebration on the eve of the patron saint’s day is rapidly dis- 
appearing. 


On the patron saint’s day, the host goes to church, to attend the 
Holy Liturgy. He takes to the church another patron saint’s cake, a bowl 
of cooked wheat sweetened with honey, called koljivo, and the book In 
Memoriam, (in Serbian citulja) that the priest should read from it the 
names of his deceased relatives during the Holy Liturgy. Koljivo is pre- 
pared only in commemoration of those patron saints who died. St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel and St. Elijah did not pass through death, there- 
fore, koljivo is not prepared for them. Both the cake and koljivo repre- 
sent sacrifices rendered in memory of the patron saint. 


In the meantime, at home the table is prepared for the celebration. 
Bread and salt are put on the table first. Returning from the church, 
the host places the cake and koljivo on the table and lights the candle 
which burns all day long. Every guest coming into the house kisses the 
cake and greets the host in the form of congratulations, such as, “Happy 
celebration” or “Honored be your saint.” Before the meal, the room is 
censed, a prayer is said, and the dead are commemorated. During the 
meal, the cake is cut in the same way as that on the patron saint’s eve, 
and toasts are raised in honor of the patron saint and to the health of 
the host and his family even to the health of his cattle and flock. After 
the feast, each guest kisses the patron saint’s cake. In many regions, it 
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is a custom to invite the local priest to perform the ritual of cutting the 
cake. The celebration lasts to the wee hours of the night. 


The celebration of the patron saint’s day is continued the next day. 
It is called patarica, which means the farewell to the celebration of the 
patron saint’s day. 


The host of the patron saint’s celebration is always the male head 
of the household. This privilege passes to his male heir. In the case 
that in the family there is no male heir, the celebration of the patron 
saint in that house dies out (“slava se gasi’”). 


Celebration of the patron saint has religious, social, and cultural 
importance in the life of the Serbian people. 


In the first place, the whole celebration possesses a halo of dignity, 
solemnity, and sanctity. Participants in the celebration are aware of 
the religious atmosphere at all times. 


Secondly, the famous Serbian hospitality reaches its highest mani- 
festation during this celebration. In parts of Yugoslavia, Serbians make 
preparations for this occasion for weeks, even months ahead. In many 
places, it is regarded as an outright sacrilege if the host would sit down 
even for a short moment during the celebration until midnight. His sac- 
red duty is to stand and to serve, to entertain his guests. 


In the third place, the celebration of the patron saint’s day pro- 
motes fellowship. People come together, exchange their views, tell one 
another what they have learned by experience, relieve their troubles, gain 
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encouragement, new ideas, and inspiration in their work, and discuss im- 
portant current matters, such as their communal and national welfare. 
In the past, many resolutions of historical importance were passed on 
such occasions. 


Very Rev. M. Popovich 


CHRONICLE 


RELIGION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


I have recently returned from a journey to Canada where I met many 
ministers of the United Church of Canada, theologians, and laymen. They 
all wanted to know if there was freedom of religion in the Soviet Union, 
and particularly, if the Russian Orthodox Church was free to exercise 
her religious prerogatives. 


I was asked the same kind of questions in Great Britain, which I 
visited last summer. I discovered that there are abroad many erroneous 
conceptions about the status of the Church in the Soviet Union. 


According to the Soviet Constitution every Soviet citizen can, after 
becoming of age, decide for himself what religion, if any, he may wish 
to follow. Before the Revolution, I remember, a citizen had to belong to 
one religious body or another, and his affiliation was so noted in his pass- 
port. The State Church, the Orthodox, naturally dominated all the others. 
I recall the persecution of the Old Believers, and other sects, such as the 
Mennonites, the Baptists, and the Dukhobory. Naturally, under such cir- 
cumstances there could not be real freedom of religion. It was only 
after the October Revolution, declaring the separation of Church and 
State, that liberty of conscience could be achieved. 


No Enmity 


In the Soviet Union there are over twenty different religious groups 
uniting believers according to their personal wish and their free choice. 
No Soviet document of any kind makes mention of religious affiliation 
and in no Soviet institution is one questioned about his beliefs. It should 
also be stressed that no enmity between the religious groups exists nor 
can exist. In 1952 a peace conference was held at the Moscow Theologi- 
cal Academy located in the Holy Trinity-St. Sergius Laura. This con- 
ference was remarkable because a variety of religious beliefs were re- 
presented. It was attended by believers of the Orthodox Church, the 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran groups, by Baptists and Old Believers, by 
representatives of the Hebrew, Moslem, and Buddhist religions. Yet our 
relations were neither hostile nor strained as they had been before, for 
we had learned to respect each other’s liberty of conscience. 
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In pre-Revolutionary times people very often came to church just 
to make a parade of their faith. Now, on the contrary, people come to 
church because they want to worship. 


Foreigners frequently express their lack of understanding and sur- 
prise at the fact that we can exist without any salaries paid us by thd 
government. By this, one example of genuine religious freedom is re- 
vealed in our country. The Church does not receive any grants from the 
government, but our material situation is entirely satisfactory. This is 
advantageous to our position and shows clearly our independence from 
the state. 


Every believer may attend services at his church and is free to call 
a priest to his home to perform religious rites or to give instruction. 


Rites Preserved 


Our Church uses the consecrated buildings free of charge. If the 
believers wish to build a new church there is nothing to prevent them 
from doing so. Ancient rites of the Church are fully preserved in the 
monasteries, and the life of the monks remains true to the monastic 
precepts and rules. The Trinity-St. Sergius, Kiev-Pechersk, and Pochaev 
Monasteries, as well as numerous others, are frequented shrines of be- 
lievers. 


We are training a new generation of priests and teachers for semi- 
naries and theological academies. There are at present eight seminaries 
and two theological academies (graduate schools of theology), at Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. 


We publish our own theological journals and religious books in- 
cluding books dealing with church usage and rites. 


Every region of the USSR has a bishop and usually a diocesan coun- 
cil in whose internal affairs the civil authorities do not- interfere. 


Various church delegations from abroad have visited the Soviet 
Union. We are free to receive them as our guests, and they travel all 
over the country. Our own church delegations are also free to travel 
abroad. Every priest has the right to preach religion in church or in other 
places. After learning the facts about the status of the Church in the 
Soviet Union, one of our foreign guests called our present Orthodox Church ~ 
a “preaching Church.” 


We discharge our pastoral duties freely without political inter- 


ference and do not interfere in politics. Every day we offer prayers for 
the welfare of our land and all the people. 


Rt. Reverend Konstantine Ruzhitsky, 
Rector of the Moscow Theological Academy 
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BISHOP ORESTES TO CELEBRATE 
HIS 50th ANNIVERSARY 


The spiritual leader of some 
75,000 Americans of Carpatho-Rus- 
sian extraction will observe the 50th 
anniversary of his ordination to the 
Holy Priesthood on Sunday, August 
26, 1956. He is the Most Reverend 
Orestes P. Chornock, D.D., Bishop 
of the American Carpatho-Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Diocese, 
which has its headquarters in 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Scene of the unusual celebration 
will be the half-million dollar Christ 
the Saviour Cathedral, completed 
two years ago in Johnstown, Pa. 
Bishop Orestes will celebrate a Pon- 
tifical Divine Liturgy in the cathed- 
ral at 11 a.m., assisted by clergy of 
the Diocese. Responses to the serv- 
ice will be sung by the Cathedral 
Choir, and choir of SS. Peter and 
Paul Church, Windber, Pa. The 
hierarch will be dressed in new vest- 
ments and miter, the gift of priests 
of the Diocese. 


A testimonial banquet in honor 
of Bishop Chornock is scheduled for 
6 p.m. in the Cathedral Auditorium. 
Just prior to the banquet, a service 
of thanksgiving will be conducted 
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in the Cathedral by the Rt. Rev. 
Peter E. Molchany of Homestead, 
Pa., Vicar General. Toastmaster at 
the banquet will be the Very Rev. 
John Yurcisin, Dean of the Cathed- 
ral and Chancellor. Representatives 
from parishes of the Diocese in 6 
states will be on hand to greet the 
jubilarian. 


Bishop Orestes has had a full 
and colorful career in the priest- 
hood. He first saw the light of day 
on July 11, 1883, in a small village 
nestled in the foothills of the Car- 
pathian Mountains, which stretch 
across Central Europe. The village 
was Ortutova, county of Saris, and 
the country was Austria-Hungary, 
later to be known as Czechoslova- 
kia. He was born to the pastor of 
the village Greek Catholic church, 
the Rev. Father John Chornock, and 
his wife Mary. 


He completed the elementary 
schools in Bardiev. His scholastic 
ability was recognized, and sent him 
on to the Royal Gymnasium of Pre- 
sov, where he studied 8 years and 
graduated with honors. Then he 
entered the Theological Academy of 
Presov, and began his ecclesiastical 
career. In August, 1906, he was or- 
dained to the Priesthood by Bishop 
John Valyi. He spent two years as 
pastor of the village church in Os- 
turna, Czechoslovakia. 


When the Carpatho-Russian 
people began to emigrate to Ameri- 
ca by the thousands at the turn of 
the century, Father Chornock went 
to minister to their spiritual needs. 
This pioneer priest set foot on Ame- 
rican soil Nov. 17, 1908. He served 
as pastor of Greek Catholic church- 
es in Burnside, Chicago, Illinois; 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Duquesne, Pa. 
In 1911 he became pastor of St. 
John’s Church in Bridgeport, Conn., 
where he has labored for the past 
45 years. 






















Plays Leading Part 
in Church Battle 


Prior to the 17th century, the 
Carpatho-Russian people were Or- 
thodox Greek Catholics, affiliated 
with the Eastern Church. During 
that 17th century, the people be- 
came “Uniate”—that is, united with 
the Church of Rome. When these 
people came to America, there arose 
among them a desire to return to 
their original faith. 

The Roman Church here denied 
these people in America the same 
rights and traditions as they had 
in Europe. A married priesthood 
was deemed “a scandal.” The hier- 
archy began to control church pro- 
perty and denied the laity congre- 
gational rule, and the right to 
choose their own pastors. Church 
calendars were changed. 

Because of these attempts at 
Latinization, Greek Catholic parish- 
es in the vast coal-mining and in- 
dustrial centers of the nation rose 
in protest to Rome. Father Chor- 
nock and his Bridgeport parish was 
one of the first to register com- 
plaint. 

After repeated pleas for repeal 
of the Latin decrees of celibacy of 
the clergy, usurpation of church 
properties, and latinization of the 
Eastern Rite had brought no re- 
sponse from the Roman Catholic 
Church, these parishes met in Pit- 
tsburgh, Pa., on Feb. 6, 1936, and 
selected Father Chornock as Admi- 
nistrator for the establishment of a 
new Diocese. 

On Nov. 23, 1937, hundreds of de- 
legates and priests met again in 
Pittsburgh, and by unanimous vote 
of the clergy approved by the duly 
elected lay delegates, elected Admi- 
nistrator Chornock as Bishop. On 
Sept. 18, 1938, in the Patriarchal 
Church of St. George in Constantin- 
ople, Turkey, Father Chornock was 
consecrated Bishop by the Holy and 
Sacred Synod of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate. After the consecra- 
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tion, the Patriarch Benjamin I can- 
onized the diocese in the name of 
the Holy Orthodox Catholic Church 
of Christ with rights of self-govern- 
ment and perpetuation of the Car- 
patho-Russian customs and tradi- 
tions. 

Bishop Orestes returned to his 
see, and was installed on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1938, in Bridgeport, 
Conn. He has ruled the Diocese and 
its 50 parishes since. Under his rule, 
the new Cathedral was built in 
Johnstown at a cost of a half-mil- 
lion dollars. A $100,000 Christ the 
Saviour Seminary has been estab- 
lished in Johnstown for the train- 
ing of young men to the priesthood. 
A diocesan-wide youth organiza- 
tion, known as the A.C.R.Y., has 
pioneered in mission and Christian 
Education, while raising thousands 
of dollars for the diocese. Plans for 
the future include the construction 
of an Episcopal Residence and dio- 
cesan office building in Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Rev. Stephen Sedor 
Vice Chancellor and Supervisor 
of Church Schools 


RUSSIAN-SWEDISH RELIGIOUS 
RELATIONS 


Russian Orthodox, Baptist and 
Moslem leaders from the _ Soviet 
Union recently visited Stockholm. 

The three-man delegation com- 
prised Ziautdin Babachanow, spiri- 
tual leader of all Mohammedans in 
the Soviet Union; Alexander Karev, 
general secretary of the All-Soviet 
Council of Evangelical Christians 
(Baptist); and Metropolitan Nikolai 
of Krutitsky and Kolomna, of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

Six Swedish Baptist leaders report- 
ed on their return from a 12-day visit 
to the Soviet Union that they had 
“unexpectedly” found “unlimited free- 
dom of worship” not only in the 
Russian heartland but in the Baltic 
states. E. P. S. Geneva 








EDMONTON, CANADA 


On 29 April 1956, at a parochial 
meeting of St. Barbara’s Church in 
Edmonton, Canada, the parishion- 
ers unanimously approved the tak- 
ing of the first step in the proposed 
construction of a new church. The 
plans of the new church (see pic- 
ture) were let out to bidders for 
price estimates. Over $100,000.00 is 
the estimated cost for the project 
and two-thirds of the monies were 
reported realized through pledges 
and cash on hand. As in many oth- 
er parishes, the Sisterhood is vigor- 


ous in its activity toward raising 
money for the Building Fund. While 
I was in Edmonton taking care of 
the parish, I noticed a real desire 
among the people to see this sacred 
project through without delay 
Members of the Building Commit- 
tee showed a sacrificial attitude in 
soliciting pledges and cash contri- 
butions. I foresee a bright future for 
St. Barbara’s and we pray God will 
help them. 


Rt. Rev. Joseph Dzvonchik. 
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